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JULY, 1816. 


New-England’s Memorial: or, a brief Relation of the 
most Memorable and Remarkable Passages of the 
Providence of God manifested to the Planters of New- 
England in America: with special Reference to the 
first Colony thereof, Called New-Plimouth. As also 
a Nestinailen of divers of the most Eminent Instru- 
ments deceased, both of Church and Common W ealth, 
improved in the first beginning and after progress of 
sundry of the respective Jurisdictions in those Parts ; 
in reference unto sundry Exemplary Passages of their 
Lives, and the time of their Death. Published for the Use 
and Benefit of present and fuiure Generations. By Na- 
thaniel Morton, Secretary to the Court for the Jurisdice 
tion of New-Plimouth. Deut. 32.10. He found him 
in a desert Land, in the waste howling wilderness he 
led him about; he instructed him, he kept him as the 
Apple of his Ey e. Jer. 2. 2. 3. [remember thee, the 
kindness of thy youth, the love of thine Espousals, 
when thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in a Land 
that was not sown, &c. Boston, Reprinted for Nicho- 
las Boone, at the Sign of the Bible in Cornhill. 1721. 
pp. 248, 12mo. 


Tats work, of which the copy that we have used is 
a reprint from an earlier edition in England, contains many 


minute facts about the first settlement of the Plymouth ce- 
Vol. II. No. 8. 19 
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lony. It shews the hardships and perils to which the ‘ Fore- 
fathers’? were exposed; and their invincible fortitude in bear- 
ing them. ‘They depended from the first entirely on them- 
selves, and when other food failed, subsisted on fish, and 
clams ofien formed a principal part of their food. Perhaps 
the incident of meeting with Squanto, who shewed them 
how to plant Indian corn, wasa circumstance that saved the 
colony from being destroyed by famine. This Squanto, 
who remained a steady friend, spoke English to them on 
their arrival, to their great surprise; he had been kid- 
napped some years betore and carried to Lisbon to be 
sold ; he afterwards was taken up by Sir Ferdinando Gor- 
ges, and sent to America in one of his expeditions ; he ran 
away from those who brought nim, and got to his home. 
This man was of the greatest service to the first settlers. 
It is impossible, in perusing these early annals, not to 
perceive that the colon¥Y was-preserved by the character 
and conduct of the first setilers, which were long and 
usefully maintained ; and the prevailing characteristicks are 
still to be perceived in their descendants. Unfortunately, 
there are some persons who, in venerating their virtues, 
wish to impose the same habits and restraints on society, 
now, when every circumstance is different and adverse 
to it; what was then wholesome discipline and salutary 
policy, would now be irksome tyranny and downright ab- 
surdity. They were few, exposed to every danger and 
privation, seeking not for wealth, but for subsistence and 
self-government, and the only solace in the trials they were 
exposed to, was in the practices of religion in the greatest 
austerity; they were harsh, exclusive, and intolerant in 
their system; yet had as these qualities are now, they 
were useful then. ‘They were often assailed and kept in 
commotion by some pitiful extravagance of doctrine; 
which now would be disregarded, except by certain aima- 
teurs, and perish of course. But to them, any innovation 
was a matter of the highest moment. It was either cut 
down at once, or ripened into importance by persecution. 
A single profligate character, was to them a serious annoy- 
ance. Oldham, Morton, who took possession of Mount 
Woilaston, and Sir Christopher Gardiner, were examples of 
this. Even the reveries of Mrs. Hutchinson, aided by 
Sir Henry Vane, threw the colony, after it had obtained 
considerable maturity, into very great agitation. 
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The first neat cattle, three heifers and a bull, which they 

ossessed, came over in March 1624, brought by Edward 
Winslow. Inthe year 1627, they made the first division 
of lands; previous to this time, they cultivated the ground 
in common. 


‘Likewise this year they began to make some distribu- 
tionof Lands, having had hitherto but to every person 
one Acre allowed him as to propriety, besides their kioime- 
steads, or Garden plats; the reason was that they might 
keep together, both for more safety and deience, and the 
better improvement of the general Linployments ; which 
condition of theirs brings fo mind that which we may read 
in * Pliny of the Romans first beginnings in Romalus 
time, how every man contented himself with two Acres of 
Land, and had no more assigned them: and Chap. 3. It 
was thot a great Reward to receive at the hands of 
the People of Rome a@ pint of Corn; and long after, the 
greatest Present given to a Captain that had got a Vic- 
tory over their Enemies, was as much ground as he could 
Till in one day: and he was not accounted a good, but 
a dangerous man, that would not content himself with 
seven Acres of Land; as also how they did pound their 
Corn in Mortars, as these people were forced to do many 
years before they could get a Mill. 

“ Nothwithstanding as abovesaid, so small a portion of 
Land served them at the first, yet afterwards for divers 
Reasons moving thereunto, they were necessitated to Jay 
out some larger Proportions to each person; yet resolving 
to keep a mean in distribution of Lands, as should not 
hinder their growth by others coming to them, and there- 
fore accordingly allotted to every one in each Family 
Twenty Acres to be laid out, five Acres in breadth by 
the Water-side, and four Acres in length.” 
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The following extract is a part of the account of the con- 
duct of Thomas Morton, after be had taken possession of 
the settlement at Mount Wollaston, (Braintree.) 


“« After this they fell to great licentiousness of life, in all 
prophaneness, and the said Morton became Lord of mis- 
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* Pliny Lib. 18. Chap. 2. 
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rule, and maintained (as it were) a school of Atheism, and 
after they had got some goods into their hands, and got 
much by trading with the Indians, they spent tt as vainiy, 
in quaffing and drinking both Wine and strong Liquors 
in great excess (as some have reported) Ten pounds worth 
in a Morning, setting up a May-pole, drinking and 
dancing about it, and frisking about it, like so many 
Fairies, or Furies raiher, yea and worse practices, as if 
they had a new revived and celebrated the feast of the Ro- 
mans Goddess Flora, or the beastly practices of the mad 
Bacchanalians. The said Morton likewise to shew his 
Poetry, composed sundry Ruthmes and Verses, some 
tending to lasciviousness, and others to the detraction 
and scandal of some persons names, which he affixed to 
his Idle or Idol May-pole ; they changed also the name of 
their place, and instead of calling it Mount Wollasion, 
they called it ihe Merry Mount, as if this jollity would have 
lasted always. But this continued not long, for shortly 
after that Worthy Gentleman Mr. John Endicot, who 
brought over a Patent wider the Broad Seal of England 
for the Government of the Massachusetts, visiting these 
parts, caused that May- -pole to be cat down, and rebuked 
them for their propheneness, and admonished them to look 
to it that they walled better; so the name was again 
changed, and called Mount Dagon.” 


When the church at Salem was settled, Mr. Higginson 
drew up the confession of faith, and the author says ; “and 
because they foresaw the wilderness might be looked upon 
as a place of liberty, and therefore might in time be trov- 
bled with erroneous spirits, therefore they did put in one 
article into the Confession of faith, on purpose, about the 
duty and power of the magistrates in matters of reli- 

ion.” A little further on, we have an example of what this 
article was. Twopersons, Mr. Samuel Brown and his broth- 
er, the one being a merchant and the other a lawyer, chose 
io preserve the form of worship of the English Church, 
and they and some others assembled together, and read 
the form of common prayer. 'The ministers having de- 
nounced them; ‘the Governour and Council, and the 
generality of the people, did well approve of the Ministers 
answer, and therefore finding those two brothers to be of 
high spirits, and their snecches and practices tending to 
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; mutiny and faction, the Governour told them, that New- 
} q England was no place for such as they ; and therefore he 
q sent them both back for Engiand at the return of the ships 3 


the same year; and though they breathed out threatnings 
both against the Governour and ministers there, yet the 
4 Lord so disposed of all, that there was no further incon- 
venience iollowed upon it.” 
In the year 1635 a very remarkable storm occurred, and 
robable none of equal violence has been felt, till the gale 
of September last year. It is some consolation, that if 
the saine interval takes place, it wiil be near two centuries 
before the country is visited by another. 


“This Year, on Saturday the fifteenth day of August, 
; | was such a mighty siorm of Wind and Rain, as none now 
. living in these parts, either Mnglish or Indian had seen 
the like, being like unto those * Hirracanes or Tuffins 
that Writers mention to be sometimes in the Indies. It 
began in the morning a little before day, and grew not by 
degrees, but came with great violence in the beginning, to 
the great amazement of many ; It blew down sundry Hou- 
ses, and uncovered divers others; divers Vessels were 
Jost at Sea in if, and many more in exfream danger. It 
caused the Sea to swell in some places to the southward of 
Plimouth, as that it arose to twenty foot right up and down, 
and made many of the Indians to climb into Trees for 
their safety. It threw down all the Corn to the ground, 
which never rose more; the which through the mercy of 
God, it being near the harvest time, was not lost, but 
much the worse; and had the Wind continued without 
shifting, in likelihood it would have drowned some 
part. of the Country. It blew down many hundred 
thousands of Trees, turning up the stronger by the roots, 
and breaking the high Pine Trees and such like in the - 
midst, and the tall young Oaks, and Walnut Trees of 
good bigness, were wound as Wyth by it, very strange and 
fearful to behold. It began in the South-east, and veered 
sundry ways, but the greatest force of it at Plimozth, was 
from the former quarter, if continued nof in extremity 
above five or six hours ere the violence of it began to 
abate; the marks of it will remain this many years, in 
those parts where it was sorest: the Moon suffered a great 
Kclipse two nights aiter 
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In the year 1638, three men were executed for murdering 
an Indian near Providence. The author observes that ‘ some 
thought it great severity to hang three English for one 
Indian: ; but the more considerate will easily satisfie them- 
selves for the legality of it, and indeed should we suffer 
their murtherers to go unpunished, we might justly fear 
that God would suffer them to take a more sharp revenge.” 
It was highly honourable to our forefathers, that such sound 
and high ideas of justice, prevailed at a time when prejudice 
degraded the Indians below the rank of human beings. 

In the year 1658, there is the first mention of what the 
author styles ‘*that pernicious sect called Quaquers, and 
had not the Lord declared against them, by blasting their 
enterprizes and contrivements, so as they have withered 
away in a great measure,’ he thinks both “ Church and 
Commonwealth would have been subverted.” He _ con- 
cludes, “ let our deliverance from so eminent a danger, be 


hic ae received amongst the principal of the Lord’s gracious 
, So Providences and merciful loving kindnesses towards New- 
ae. England; for the which let present and future generations 
celebrate his praises.” Such opinions and language are 
eae invaluable, and should be treasured up for the refutation of 
ahs a the narrow minded, and the alarmists, of our own times. 
ee He gives an account of eachof the clergymen, who died 
‘be within the period which he describes. These were many 
of them very learned men, and as our ancestors assimilated 
Bis their condition to the theocracy of the Jews, their influ- 
i ane | ence on society was paramount, and no doubt salutary. 
Ps eh He gives one or two poetical tributes to the memory of 
ge ee each, but these rhymes are a very coarse kind of homespun. 
| ig ‘aad The book is an interesting one for every collection of Ameri- 
can history. 
ik. A leiler to a Noble Lord concerning the expedition to 
Canada. London printed. Boston, reprinted for 
Eleaser Phillips at his al the sign of the Eagle 
in Newbury Street, 1712 
ae es This pamphlet was wriften by Mr. Dummer, to justify 
| the people of New-England against the censures ‘hat 
Bi eee were cast upon them for its failure. This is done calmly 
| b een. and satisfactorily. He gives the reasons, why the handful 
ae Ae of French in Canada had the power of annoying the Bri- 
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tish Colonies in the manner they did, and mentions one 


piece of deception practised on the Indians, which shews 
to what extravagant lengths the missionaries proceeded : 
“Tis by assistance of the Indian nations, who are blindly 
biggotted fo their superstitions, and therefore entirely de- 
voted to their interest ; which the French daily strengthen, 
partiy by marrying among them, and so accustoming them 
to their wild manner of life; but principally by having their 
missionaries ever with them, who teach them among other 
things, that the Virgin Mary was a F’rench lady, and that 
her son the Saviour of the world was crucified by the 
English, and therefore to destroy them is highly meritorious.” 


An Addition to the present melancholy circumstances of 
the Province considered, March 6th 1718, exhibiting 


considerations about labour, commerce, money, notes, 
or bills of credit. 


A project for the emission of an hundred thousand pounds 
of Province Bills, in such a manner to keep their cred- 
il up equal to silver, and to bring an hundred thousand 


pounds of silver money into the Country in a few 
years. 


These two pamphlets treat upon the subjects of paper, 
specie, and importations, in a manner quite applicable to 
the present times. The latter proposes many false ideas, 
which were acted upon, and embarrassment and deprecia- 
tion followed of course. The first of these is a very sen- 
sible, elementary treatise, on the subject of money and 
credit. T’o suppose five pounds in paper the same as five 
pounds in silver, the foken the same as the thing itself, he 
thinks a doctrine of transubstantiation that no one can 
believe. If this be the test, however, of a good Catholick, 


that sect is extremely numerous in some parts of the Uni- 
ted Siates. 


= 
FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Tue different publick Inspectors of Massachusetts now 
make annual returns into the Secretary’s office, of the re- 
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spective articles inspected by them. The following mi- 
nutes are the totals of those returns. That of Hops has not 
been received. 
363 Casks first sort weight 103,378 Ibs. 
151 do. second do. 39,882 
20 do. third and refuse 5409 148,669 lbs. 
Por Peart ashes. T wt. qs. Ibs. 
Potash 3844 Casks containing 703 17 0 20 
Pearlash 54189 851 18 2 9 


Total 9353 1555 to 3 4 
No returns were received from the Deputy Inspectors at 
Newbury port or Bath. 
Burrer ano Larp. 
Lard 8165 Casks First quality cont. 313,607 Ibs. 
do. 260 do. second do. 9519 
do. 65 do. third do. 2591 


Total 8480 do. 325, 717 


Butter 8337 do. First quality containing 216,220 
2803 do. second do. 85,619 
2241 do. third do. » 


11364 309,095 
BEEF AND PORK. 
Beef Mess. 8589 Barrels 
No 1. 17,063 do. 
No 2. 808 do. 
No 3. 2495 do. Total Barrels 36235. 
Mess 1109 half barrels. 
No 1. 178 do. Total half Barrels 1288. 

Pork, Bone Middlings 279 

Navy Mess 787 

No 1. 3745 

noe 6. 1123 

No 3. 391 Total Barrels 6325. 
758 Half barrels. 

PickLepD SMOKED Fisa | 
Salmon bbls. 118 Herrings 67°¢ Boxes. 
Mackerel 1441 Alewives 85 do. 
Shad 8 
Herring 440 
Cod 202 
Alewives 10 
Haddock, &c. 124 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Ix one of your late reviews, [read with much pleasure a 
letter written in 1790 by the Hon. J. Adams, late Presi- 
dent of the United States, fo the late Dr. Price, on the 
subject of the French revolution. 

Looking over some old newspapers it was with increased 
satisfaction, that | found another letter, from the same 
venerable character, wriften about that time, and ad- 
dressed to the honourable Samuel Adams, on the same 
subject. The concluding paragraph displays the wonder- 
ful’sagacity and foresight of this great statesman. Your 
causing to be inserted in your work will oblige, 

Yours, NOvANGLIA. 


New-York, September 12, 1790. 
Dear Stir, 


Upon my return from Philadelphia, to which beloved 
city | have been for the purpose of getting an house to 
put my head in next winter, | had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing vour favour of the second of this month.* 

The sight of our old liberty hall, and of several of our 
old friends, had brought your venerable idea to my mind, 
and continued it there a great part of the last week, so that 
a letter from you on ty arrival, seemed but in continua- 
tion. F am much obliged to the confidential friend for 
writing the short letter you dictated, and shall beg a con- 
tinuation of good offices.t 

Capt. **** whom I know very well, has my hearty 
good wishes. [shall give your letter and his to the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, the duiy of whose department it is to 
receive and examine all applications of the kind. Applica- 
tions will probably be marie in behalf of the officers who 
served the last war in the navy, and they will be likely to 
have the preference to all others ; but Capt. ***%*"s appli- 
cation shall nevertheless be presented, and havea fair chance. 

My family, as well as myself, are, | thank God, in good 
health, and in as good spirits as the prospect of a trouble- 


* Congress had voted to remove from New-York to Philadelphia. 


+ Governour Adams was at that time obliged to employ an Aman- 
uensis. 


Vol. UI. No. 8. 20 
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some removal will admit. Mrs. A—— desires her particu- 
lar regards to your lady and yourself. 

What, mv old friend, is this world about to become ? [s 
the millenium commencing? Are the kingdoms of it about 
to be governed by reason? Your Boston town-meetin rs, 
and our Harvard College, have set the universe in motion. 
Every thing will be pulled down. So much seems cer- 
tain—but what will be built up. Are there any principles 
of political architecture? What are they? Were Voltaire 
and Rousseau masters of them? Are their disciples ac- 
quainied with them? Locke taught them principles of lib- 
erty, but I doubt very much w hether they have not yel to 
learn the principles of government. Wiil the strugale in 
Europe be any thing more than a change of ipostors 
and impositions ? 

With great esteem and sincere affection, I am, my dear 
Sir, your friend and servant, 


JOHN ADAMS 


Extracts from Chateaubriand’s Recollections, a work 
recently published. 


¢ [| have still arecollection of the happiness which I ex- 
perienced during a night passed amidst dreary deserts, 
when my wood fire was half extinguished, my guide 
asleep, and my horses grazing ala distance.—I_ have still 
a recollection, I say, of the happiness which |] experienced 
when I heard the mingled melody of the winds and waters, 
as [I reclined upon the earth, deep in the bosom of the 
forest. 

““'Phese murmurs, at one time feeble, at another more 
loud, increasing and decreasing every instant, made me 
occasionally start; and ev ery tree was to me a sort of lyre, 
trom which the winds extracted strains conveying ineffable 
delicht. 

“ At the present day I perceive that I am less sensible 
to these charms of nature, and I doubt whether the cata- 
ract of Niagara would cause the same degree of admira- 
tion in my mind, which it formerly inspired. 

“When one is very young, nature is eloquent in silence, 
because there is a superabundance in the heart of man. 
All his futurity is before him (if my Aristarclius will allow 
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me fo use this expression) he hopes to impart his sensa- 
tions to the world, and feeds himself witha thousand chime- 
ras; but at a more advanced age, when the prospect, which 
we had before us, passes into the rear, and we are undeceiv- 
ed as to a host of illusions, then nature, left to herself, be- 
comes colder and less eloquent, ‘Les jardins parlent 
peu. ‘To interest us at this period of life, if is necessary 
that we have the additional pleasure of society, for we 
are become less satisfied with ourselves. 

“This passage reminds me, that one night, when I was 
lying ina cottage, during my American travels, I heard 
an extraordinary sort of murmur from a neighbouring lake. 
Conceiving this noise to be the fore-runner of a storm, I went 
out of the hut to survey the heavens. Never did I see 
amore beautiful night, or one in which the atmosphere 
was purer. ‘The lake’s expanse was tranquil, and reftect- 
ed the light of the moon, which shone on the projecting 
points of the mountains, and the forests of the desert. An 
Indian canoe was traversing the waves in silence. ‘The 
noise Which T heard, proceeded from the flood tide of the 
lake, which was beginning, and which sounded like a sori of 
groaning as if rose among the rocks. I had left the hut 
with an idea of a tempest,—let any one judge of the im- 
pression, which this calm und serene picture must have 
made upon me 5 it was like an enchantment. 

“ When I was at the Cataract of Niagara, the Indian lad- 
der being broken, which had been there, [ wished, in spite 
of my guide’s representations, to descend to the bottom of 
the fall by means of arock, the craggy points of which 
projec ted; it was about two hundred feet high, and I made 
the attempt, in spite of the roaring cataract, aad frightful 
abyss, which gaped beneath me; my head did not swim, 
and I descended about forty feet; but here the rock be- 
came smooth and vertical, nor were there any longer roots 
or fissures for my feet to rest upon. LT remained hanging 
all my length by my hands, neither able to reascend nor 
proceed, feeling my fingers open by degrees from the 
weicht of my body, and considering death inevitable. 
There are few men who have, in the course of their lives, 
passed two such minutes, as | experienced over the yawn- 
ing horrours of Niagara. My hands at length opened, and 
I fell; by most extraordinary good fortune, I alighted on 
the naked rock. It was hard enough to have dashed me 
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in pieces, and yet I did not feel much injured. I was 
pgs half an inch of the abyss, yet I had not rolled into 

; but when the cold water began to penetrate to iy skin, 
H perceiv ed that I had not escaped so easily as f first imag- 
ined. I felt an insupportable pain in my left arm; | had 
broken it above the elbow. My guide, who observed ine 
from above, and to whom I= made signs, rau to look for 
some savages, who with much trouble drew me up with 
birch cords, and carried me to their habitations. 

“This was not the only risk Tran at the on 
arriving at the Cataract, [ alighted, and fastened ny horse’s 
bridle round my arm. As I leaned forward to look down, 
a rattle snake moved in the neighbouring bushes. The 
horse took fright, reared on his hind legs, “and approached 
the edge of the precipice; I could not disengage my arm 
from the bridle, and the animal with increasing ‘alarm 
drew me after him. His feet were already on the point 
of slipping over the brink of the gulph, and he was kept 
from destruction by nothing but the reins. My doom 
seemed to be fixed, when the animal, astonished at the 
new dangers which he all at once perceived, mace a final 
effort, and sprung ten feet from the edge of the precipice.” 


*“ Letus now examine the accusations urged acainst men 
of letters, mosf of which appear to me unfounded ; medi- 
ocriiy often consoles itself by the calumny. It is urged, 
that men of letlers are not fil for the transactions of busi- 
ness. Strange idea! that the genius requisite to produce 
the Spirit of [uaws, was not sufficient to conduct the oifice 
of a minister. What! cannot those who sound so ably 
the depths of the human heart, unravel the intrigues aris- 
ing from the passions around them ? The mere we know 
men, theless are we to be considered capable of governing 
them ?—but this ts a sophism which all experience contra- 
dicts. The two greatest statesmen of antiquity, Demos- 
thenes, and still more Cicero, were men of letters in the 
most rigid sense of the term. Never, perhaps, did a finer 
literary genius than Caesar exist, and it appears that this 
descendant of Anchises and Venus, understood toler: ably 
well how to conduct business. We may cite in England, 
Sir Thomas More, Lords Clarendon, Bacon, and Boling- 
broke ; in France, M. M. de lV Hopital, Lamoignon, d’ Agu- 
esseau, Malesherbes, and the greater part of those minis- 
ters who have been furnished by the church.—Nothing 
could persuade me that Bossuet’s was not a head capable 
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of conducting a kingdom, nor that the severe and judi- 
cious Boileau would not have made an excellent adminis- 
traior-”’ 


(The foundation of a splendid edifice, destined as a Col- 


lege for the Londen Institution, has recently been faid in- 


Moortields. On this occasion an entertainment was given, 
and the following address delivered to the company by 
Mr. Butler. As some of its remarks will apply to tiis 
country, we have selected it for that reason, in addition to its 
intrinsick merit. | 


My Lord Mayor, My Lord Carrington, President of the London Institution, and 
Geutiemen : 

The Board of Managers of the London Institution, 
having desired me, on your return from the ceremony 
which you have just witnessed, io address to you some 
words on the advantages which Science and Commerce 
derive from each other, | have to request your attention 
for a few minutes, to what [ shall offer to your conside- 
ration on this subject. Bat [ beg leave to premise what 
[shall say upon it, by a short account of the formation of 
the Institution, and the views of those with whom the de- 
sign of if origitiated. 

About ten years ago, some Gentlemen of a high rank 
in commerce, and distinguished by their enlarged and cul- 
tivated understandings, projected the Institution, on whose 
account you have this day been convened. 

Considering the mercantile eminence of their country, 
persuaded that whatever increases the splendour, increas- 
es equally the strength and activity of commerce, and 
contemplating the example of almost every other Euro- 
pean nation, they thought it due to the dignity and glory 
of the Empire, that her commercial metropolis should be 
graced by a Literary and Scientifick Institution, on a libe- 
raland extensive plan. They judged that such an es- 
tablishment would bring Science and Commerce into con- 
tact, and that by their approximation, each would draw 
forth and invigorate whatever there might be of latent 
energy or power in the other. 

Under this impression, they submitted their views to 
the consideration of their fellow citizens, and solicited the 
co-operation of their munificence. The design was uni- 
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versally approved, and a subscription of above 70,0001. 
immediately raised, within the walls of the city of London 
and her commercia! environs. The portion of land which 
has just been honoured with your presence, was purchased 
from the Corporation of the City of Londen, with the 
view of erecting upon it a suitable building, adapted to the 
purpose of the Lastitufion. Tam authorized to add, that the 
Gentiemen who treated with the Corporation for the pur- 
chase of it, speak in high terms of the liberality of their 
prececdings. 

Presuming on this liberalitv, and addressing myself to 
if, may J, an unauthorized individual, intimate an bum- 


ble wish (but a wish generally entertained,) that some ar- 


rangement may be made with the Cor poration of the city of 
London, by which the Giesham Lecture shall be attached 
to the London Institution; and, in conformity to Sir 
"Thomson Gresham’s wise and beneficial intentions, thus 
made reaily and actively conducive io the general diffusion 
of science and Literature. ‘This must be the wish of 
every one fo whom these are dear, or who reverences the 
meinory of the venerable founder of the lectures, or feels 
the respect always due to the ashes, which still speak, of 
the illustriv. dead. 

That the union of Science and Commerce produces 
publick and individual happiness, and elevates in the rank 
of nations the countries that are blessed with them, would, 
if it required proof, be vetter shewn by history than by 
argument. 

‘he spacious provinces which now compose the Ofto- 
man E:npire, were once the seat of Commerce.” Then 
they were dignified by wisdom and valour, and for a long 
time, were the fairest portion of the Christian world. Of 
their Science and Commerce they were deprived by their 
invaders, and, in consequence, they sunk into a state of 
abject misery, which no tongue adequately describe. 
Large territories dispeopled, good!y cities made desolate, 
sumptuous buildings became ruins, glorious temples sub- 
verted or prostituted, true religion discountenanced and 
oppressed, all nobility extinguished, violence and rapine 
exulting over all, and leaving no security except to abject 
minds and unlooked for poverty. Such ts the state of the 
country, which hath lost her Commerce and Science. 
Would you behold a country in full possession of them. 
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Contemplate your own! The number and magnificence of 
her cities, the igh state of ber agriculture, the activity of 
her manufactures, the easy intercourse between one part 
of the nation, however distant, and every other, her grand 
foundaticns both for learning and charity, the craceful 
digaity and conciliating ease: of high life, the countless de- 
cencies of the middle ranks, the ‘cheerfal industry of the 


lower, the general veneration for the Constitution, the 


general obedience to law, the general devotion to their 
country 3 such is England ! If it be inquired, by what 
means she hath attained this height of glory and prosperi- 
ty—much, it must be answered, is owing to that happy 
union of Science and Commerce, for which in every part 
of her history she has been eminently distinguished. 

Now, Science and Commerce are mutually dependant. 
Each assists the other, and each receives from the other a 
Jiberal return. 

That the commercial success of a nation tends direct- 
ly to promote Literature, the Sciences, and the Arts, 
admits of no doubt. On this part of my subject, I shall 
do little more than appeal to your own ‘observations. In 
the course of the last summer, many of my hearers have 
visited ithe scene of the most slovious and eventful battle 
that modern history has to record. | request them to 
recollect the long line of magnificent towns in Belgium, 
through which they passed in their road to that memorabie 
Spot, oren their return, the numerous publick edifices of ex- 
quisite and costly architecture which they observed in them, 
and the numberless paintings and works in marble, gold, 
silver, iron, and bronze, with which these abeund. 1 beg 
them to recollect, that during two hundred years, all these 
cities have been in a state of decline. They may then 
judge what they were in the day of their prosperity. Now 
every thing | have mentioned was raised or collected by 
the fostering hand of commerce. For, before the impru- 
dent conduct of the Dukes of Burgundy drove commerce 
to Amsterdam, the Netherlands were her favourite scat; 
and all these monuments of Art and Science owed their 
existence to the commercial acquisitions and well directed 
munificence of the Burghers of Bruges, Ghent, Aitwerp, 
Brussels and Louvaine. The Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture, whieh adorn the cities between the Alps and 
Upper Llaly, equally owe their existence to the Burghers 
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of Lombardy. Had it not been for Commerce, Venice 
would never have had-the School of Painting for which 
she is so illustrious. Had not the family of Medici, after- 
wards allied to so many royal houses, and the parent of so 
many sovereign Princes, been successful merchants, half, 
perhaps, of the precious remains of antiquity which we 
now possess, would not have reached us. Far be it from 
us fo deny or undervalue the obligations, which Learning 
and Science, owe the monarchs of the earth, or to the ranks 
which immediately approach them. To these much, very 
much, do Learning and Science owe; but were they not 
themselves continually enriched by the commercial part 
of the community, scanty indeed would be their means 
of remunerating, or encouraging either the Artist or the 
Scholar. 

On the other hand, Science has ever been nulla to 
Commerce. Not a step can Commerce safely take, either 
in her most simple or her most complex operations, un- 
less the Sciences of Numbers and Measure attend her. 
Nor sheuld if be forgotten that many even of those rules, 


‘*Which boys can read, and girls can understand,” 


are the resuitof most profound and laborious inves- 
tigation, and that the midnight lamp has, over and over 
again, been lighted to the scientifick men by whom they 
were discovered. 

To Navigation, Commerce almost wholly owes her ex- 
istence. From the felling of the tree to the launch of the 
ship, and from the launch of the ship to her arrival in port, 
every thing now appears to be reduced torule, and the rules 
appear so sim ple in their theory and so easy in their ap- 
plication, that ‘Sey seem to be carried into effect by a kind 
of intuitive readiness, and a process almost mechanical. 
Sut to form these rules, apparently so simple and so easy, 
the minds of scientifick men bad been employed for ages on 
the most extensive and abstruse researches. It is literally 
true that, in the circles of Art and Science, there is scarce- 
ly one which has not been brought into the service of the 
ship-builder, or of the mariner. In those lines of Trade and 
Commerce which are employed on the metallick productions, 
or forming or compounding colours, there scarcely is a pro- 
cess which the workman does not owe to Chemistry, and 
which it did not cost the Chemist the toil of years to dis- 
cover. When the drainer of a marsh uses his spiral screw, 
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he avails himself, of a process, the discovery of which was 
thought to do honour to one of the most renowned of the 
ancient Mathematicians. When the land surveyor meas- 
ures a field, he does it by rules laid down in a sinali Greek 
book, which appeared two hundred and forty years before 
Christ. ‘To come to our own country, and nearer to our 
own time, the steam Engine, now applied to so many use- 
ful purposes, and every day discovering new powers, was 
one of the inventions which, in the reign of Charles the 
First, employed the learned leisure of the Marquis of 
Worcester. To the divine mind of Sir Isaac Newton we 
principally owe the quadrant, which, with Hadley’s name, 
is now in the hands of every mariner. 

But to prove the general utility of Science to Commerce, 
it is unnecessary to travel back to the ancient history of 
other countries, or to the former history of our own. At 
the instant I am speaking, Science is advancing towards us 
withan invention, which, to the latest period, will prove incal- 
culably beneficial to humanity in general, and to Commerce in 
particular. You have frequently read in your newspapers of 
the horrid effects of the firing of a mine. A very recent pa- 
per has givenan account of such a disaster. Now within these 
few weeks, one of those men, the homines centenarti, Sca- 
liger called them, who exist but one in a century, men who 
elevate the country in which they are born, and even the 
age in which they live, our illustrious countryman, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, has discovered a process, by which this 
evil principle in nature is absolutely subdued, and all 
possibility of danger from it is altogether removed. 

A stronger proof of the utility of Science cannot be re- 
quired. Now, perhaps, among those who frequent or who 
inay soon frequent your library, or your chambers of ex- 
periment, there may be some whose bosoms are pregnant 
with celestial fire, and who only want the facilities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, which these means afford, to become, 
like that great man, leaders in Science and Benefactors to hu- 
manity, but who, without these, would live and die unknow- 
ing and unknown. Whata satisfaction it must be to the 
friends of the London Institution, to call forth the energies 
of such a man! 

Thus in every age has Science been subservient to 
Commerce. When they are separated, Science loses 
all her utility; Commerce all her dignity. When they 
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are united, each grows with the growth and strengthens 
with the strength of the other, and their powers appear un- 
limited. They ascend the Heavens, they delve the depths 
of the earth, and fill every climate that encourages them, 
with Industry, Energy, Wealth, Honour, and Happiness. 
These being the happy effects of their union, must it 
not be the desire of all who wish well to either, and of all true 
and enlightened friends of their country, that every meas- 
ure should be adopied, by which it can be cemented aid 
invigorated? Permit me to add, that should science ever 
be neglected in this country, while encouraged by others, 
the Commercial part of the community would, in all pro- 
bability, suifer soonest and most from the consequences. 
In a conversation which a very inveterate and acute, 
and once powerful enemy of England, held with a friend of 
mine at Elba, he spoke of her in ierms of respect, and even 
admiration; but said, “the term of the franscendant glory 
of England must now approach near its end. Years ago 
she took a spring, and lefi the nations of the earth ata dis- 
tance behind her; they wiil soon take the spring, and, not 


having your burthens on Commerce and Arts, they will 


pass you.” Vain be the augury! We trust, and we feel 
it will. But were there the slightest grounds for it, one 
powerful means of defeating it would most assuredly be, 
to promote the union of Science and Commerce; to stimu- 
late Science to every exertion likely to prove serviceable 
to the Commercial Interests of the community ; to furnish 
Commerce with the means of affording to Science and her 
foilowers, every facility of research and experiment; to 
invite Science within your walls, and to establish on a 
wise, and enlarged, and a dignified plan, on a plan suited to 
the high character of a British merchant, such Institutions 
as that which the ceremony of this day has placed under 
the protection of the City of London, and her opulent, ho- 
nourable, and discerning sons. 


a= 
FROM AN ENGLISH MAGAZINE. 
Miss O'Neill. 


Miss O'Neill may be said to have been educated, not 
enly for, but on the stage, having come out at the age of 
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twelve years, at the Drogheda Theatre, of which her father 
was manager. ‘Though so young, she exhibited great capa- 
bility, and was very soon in possession of the most impor- 
tant parts, both in comedy and tragedy. ‘The more northern 
theatres were at that time, under separate management, be- 
ing directed by Mr. ‘Talbot, who, we believe, performed 
some nights, a few years since, on the London boards. Bel- 
fast, long considered as the Athens of Ireland, being at that 
time his head-quarters, he was prompted to engage Miss 
O’ Neill, at a first rate salary. He was amply remunerated 
for this liberality, by her exertions in Belfast, Newry, Der- 
ry, &c. Her rising fae soon spread to the Irish metropo- 
lis, where the theatre as well as the manager’s purse, was at 
a very low ebb, for at one house Henry Johnson had been 
obliged, in 1810, to lower the prices ; whilst at Crow-street, 
the receipts had so completely failed, that the manager was 
forced to look for new recruits, and to find out novelty at 
least, if he could not procure excellence. Even the exer- 
tions of Mrs. Bartley, then Miss Smith, failed to fill the 
house; andin August, 1811, Incledon’s benefit was unpro- 


ductive, facts which can only be accounted for by the dis- - 


tresses of the time. 

It was at this period that Miss O’Neill entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Jones, and appeared, strange as it may 
seem, in the character of Widow Cheerly. The applause 
that accompanied this debut was universal, and followed by 
crowded houses, who considered her fame as established in 
the first walk of comick characters. The Dublin publick 
were however even more astonished, when a short time 
afterwards, the illness or inattention of another actress 
brought her out as Juliet. The best testimony of publick 
opinion may perhaps be drawn from her overflowing benefit, 
on the 27th May, 1811, when she performed Lady Town- 
ley to Conway’s Lord Townley, with Maria, in the farce 
of the Citizen. To those who have only seen Miss O’ Neill 
in tragick characters, it may seem strange that she should 
have depended upon her comick powers for a full house ; 
but it may seem stranger, when we enumerate a few of her 
characters during that season, such as the Unknonn Fe- 
male in the Foundling of the Forest, Catherine, in the 
Taming of the Shrew, for Mrs. Cooke’s benefit, to Con- 
way’s Petruchio, together with Desdemona, for Conway’s 
benefit, when he first appeared as Othello, in Dublin, soon 
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after which she undertook the arduous task of Lady Mac- 
beth, in all of which she met with unrivalled success. 

It is not our intention to pursue this delightful actress 
through all her cast of early parts, but we cannot refrain 
from noticing the criticisms of that day, in which it was ac- 
knowledged that, with the exception of Miss Smith, she 
threw every female performer, who for a long time had been 
seen on the Dublin stage, to an immeasurable distance, sa 
that, whilst the absence of the one was lamented, amplecon- 
solation was felt from tie presence of the other. 

“In Miss Smith,”’ said the Hibernian critick, ‘ we per- 
ceive studied eifects of art—in Miss O’ Neill, we feel the ge- 
nuine effects of nature. Where terrour is to be raised, the 
first is pre-eminent ; where pity should be excited, the lat- 
ter is more impressive.’ After some further due praise to 
the =xcellencies of Mrs. Bartley, it was added, “ that Miss 
O’Neiil resembled the sun shining through April clouds, 
wien that luminary bursts forth with wondrous splendour, 
after the atmosphere is cooled and refrestied by a fructifying 
shower,’ and also, that “ ber representations excited the 
idea of Iris, extending her radiant bow in the heavens, a cer- 
tain presage of approaching fineness.” 

After three years of constant applause, Miss O’ Neill di- 
rected her steps towards the summit of histrioaick exertion, 
being engaged for tne season of 1814 at Covent Garden, 
where she made her first entrée as Juliel, on the 6th of 
October, being at once recognised as the first Hibernian 
actress, who had joined transcendant beauty with rare his- 
trionick talent, since the time of Mrs. Woffington. 

We know not if it is true, that the dramatick taste of the 
city of Cork is so low, that only a month before, Miss 
O’ Neill had been playing there to empty benches, as was 
then asserted; but our readers may all remember that her 
first appearance on the Covent Garden boards was hailed 
with repeated shouts and peals of applause, vindicating the 
taste and judgment of a London audience, whilst she did 
honour to herself in a most remarkable and commendable 
diffidence, evidently the result of modest merit, instead of 
that kind of stage effect, which has so often exhibited to us 
some good AacTING, on the part of the apparently timid 
debutante. 

London audiences had for some time been accustomed to 
see Juliet perforined, without that engaging softness, which 
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forms a most prominent feature of the character; it is not 
surprising, therefore, that their feelings were awakened, to 
find this young and lovely actress performing with a softness 
of look and manner most inimitable, avoiding not only the 
excess of emotion, but also the vehemence of declamation, too 
often substituted for virgin fears, and all the delicacy of the 
chastest affection. But it is needless for us to expatiate on 
her powers of expression, in her indignation at the reproaches 
cast on Romeo, in her despair at his banishment, in her calm 
contempt of the treachery of the nurse, or in the fortitude 
of mind displayed, whilst preparing to encounter temporary 
death, with ail its attendant horrours. We all remember that 
she performed that arduous character for six nights, to over- 
flowing houses, when the pit and gallery were always 
crowded before the curtain rose, and the boxes filled before 
the end of the first act ; and when her entrance each night 
was marked by three distinct rounds of applause, five rounds 
of which actually hailed her, when, on the 13th of the same 
month, she came out in Belvidera. 

On that occasion, she scorned to adopt that whining which 
too often marks the character; nor did she adopt ranting 
even in her madness—but to describe is impossible ; and 
in that part, as well as in all others, she must be seen and 
heard to be fully appreciated. 

That gratification was indeed afforded to the publick at 
large, by a summer-trip after the close of the London sea- 
son, in which she seems to have made rapid histrionick 
progress ; for, not to mention performances in the north, we 
find her performing Jane Shore for her own benefit, on the 
19th of September, 1815, at Plymouth, and on the 26th of 
the same month making her first appearance at Brighton, in 


Mrs. Haller, when the publick curiosity was so great, that- 


the manager was even tempted to raise his prices of the 
boxes from five to seven shillings, and the pit from half a 
crown to London prices also, and that to crowded houses ; 
every night of her appearance all other publick amusements 
being totally deserted, and Parr and the evening concerts 
entirely forgotten. 

On the first of October, Miss O’ Neill concluded her coun- 
try excursion at Brighton, after netting, as we have been 
told, near eight thousand pounds, and on the ensuing night 
she made her first appearance this season in the metropolis, 
as before, in the character of Juliet, when considerable im- 
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provement was discovered in her, by those who before had 
thought her all perfection. Her voice was found to have 
acquired more depth and melody, and in short, there was an 
universal acknowldgment of her powers by an audience 
who received her, on coming forward, with the most ardent 
tribute of applause, which she met with such graceful thanks, 
that several minutes elapsed amidst the loudest peals, before 
the performance could proceed. 

Even in her acting, in some passages, there was evident 
improvement, and it was well observed that she had discov- 
ered the true secret of bestowing superiour interest on that 
character, by rendering it less declamatory, less exagge- 
rated, and therefore more natural. Her awaking from the 
tomb was but we will not hazard a description of that 
which beggared all delineation ! 

Who that saw her (Jane Shore,) a few evenings after- 
wards, can forget the skill with which she rose in every 
scene? or who can forget the impression made by seeing _ 
her and Kemble together, for the first time, in the Stranger, 
towards the end of the month? It was indeeda subject of 
regret, that the cast of the play brought them not together 
until the close ; but it has been more a subject of regret that 
the illness of that admired actor, immediately put a stop to 
the pleasure anticipated in future representations. 

Can it be necessary for us to close this biography, with 
criticism either dramatick or personal? need we expatiate 
on her youth, beauty, elegance of form and manners ? on 
her harmony of voice, her justness of comprehension, on 
the expression of her countenance, or the exquisite feeling 
with which she verifies every scene? need we point out the 
general effect resulting from the heightening of the illusion, 
by that cast of pensiveness which shines through the trans- 
parent fairness of her complexion; a pensiveness that gives 
effect not only to all the softer feelings of love, but also to 
the sterner passions which she has sometimes to express, 
without forbidding us to hope the presence of the most 
cheerful smiles, when circumstances may induce her to treat 
a London audience with a display of her comick powers ? 

This we may say, that Miss O’Neill is no copyist ; she 
never yet has seen Mrs. Siddons; and yet, if we were to 
indulge in a parallel with that great actress, though there 
might be a difference of powers, we trust there would be 
no “inequality. 
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Miss O’Neill’s greatest charms certainly arise from na- 
ture, but much also evidently depends upon good sense, 
since we often find her striking out new beauties ; and one 
observation we will hazard, in comparison with all other 
actresses, that during her performance, we most particularly 
lose the consciousness of personal existence—il is not Miss 
O’Neill we see, but the character she is unfolding—our 
judgment even yields to our feelings, and criticism drops 
the pen! 


Origin of the phrase, ‘ Benefit of Clergy.” 


When the northern barbarians seized on the Roman 
conquests in Europe, the remains of literature which those 
brave people had diffused among their vassals, became 
obliterated ; and an universal darkness overspread the bu- 
man mind. 

The priests were the only people who knew any thing 
of learning; and that was confined to the outlines of the 
Aristotelean philosophy, and Latin of the most barbarous 
sort. 

‘Lord Littleton says, that during the reign of Henry IT. 
the clergy had so far discouraged the study of letters, 
among the laity, that the nobility were made to believe that 
the only pursuits becoming their station were those ofa 
military kind; and thus warlike exercises and a spirit of 
chivalry, took place of all those intellectual pleasures which 
arise from an acquaintance with the muses. But however 
the nobility might despise what they did not understand ; 
it was natural that somewhat more than ordinary respect 
should be paid to those, who, in intellectual knowledge, sur- 
passed the rest of mankind. The clergy, particularly the 
monks, tock advantage of this, and turned it to their own 
account. Wherefore it became a principle in the com- 
mon law of England, that no clerk, i. e. priest, should be 
tried for any thing criminal by the civil power. , 

In the reign last mentioned, this abuse had been carried 
{o such enormous height, that a regulation was necessary 
to be made; which was done in the famous council or par- 
liament of Clarendon. Notwithstanding the salutary acts 
which were on this occasion passed into laws, the absence 
of Richard I. from his people, the pusillanimous conduct 
of John and his son, Henry Il. furnished the monks with 
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a second opportunity of establishing their own authority, at 
ihe expense of the civil power. They now procured it to 
be enacted, that tf any person was tried for felony and 
found guilty, iF HE COULD READ, he was to beexempled from 
punishment. This was the result of the most artful and 
deliberate consideration on the part of the clergy, wherein 
they appear to have had two things in view, highly beneficial 
to themselves. 

First. The engrossing to their own order all those who 
hac acquired the least knowledge of letters. 

Secoadly. Te benefit that would accrue to themselves 
by teaching prisoners to read. 

Of this we have a convincing proof, by the statute 27, 
Edw. If. cap. 4. which forbids, under very severe peunal- 
ties, either clerks or others to teach a prisoner to read. 

This practice had now got to such an enormous height, 
that few delinquents could be brought to justice ; and, had 
it not been for the unhappy divisions which arose between 
the families of York and Lancaster in the succeeding cen- 
tury, perhaps the domineering power of the clergy would 
4 have been entirely crushed ! but at that time, all things were 
+ reduced to a state of confusion; and ignorance, which had 
: long hood-winked the understandings of mankind, became 
i more deeply rooted than ever. 
4 


a 


In the succeeding reign, the invention of printing led 
men into a free inquiry concerning disputed points, and the 
exercise of a more just discrimination as to matters of right 
and wrong, which proved ultimately successful in bringing 
about our happy Reformation. 

As the knowledge of literature increased, the power of 
the clergy gradually declined; and by statute 2nd. Edw. 
VI. it was enacted, that no person convicted of manslaugh- 
ter should claim the benefit of clergy, unless he was either 
a peer of the realm, ora clerk in priest’s orders ; nor could 
the convict be exempted from being burnt in the hand, unless 
he produced the patent of his nobility, or certificate of his 
ordination. 

Thus we find the benefit of the Clergy in some manner 
abridged: but still it was continued in favour of those who 
were guilfy of common felony, &c. until the 9th of James 
{. when it was entirely taken away from those delinquents, 
and provision made that no person should claim it more than 
once. Whena prisoner claims his benefit of clergy, the 
form of proceeding was as follows:~The ordinary gave 
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the prisoner at the bar a Latin book, in a black Gothick 
character, to read a verse or two, and if the ordinary pro- 
nounced, legit wt clericus, the offender was only burnt with 
a hot iron on the brawn of the left thumb, and discharged ; 
otherwise, he suffered the penalty of the law. 

When our statute laws say that.an offender shall suffer 
death without benefit of clergy, many people imagine that it 
implies he shall not have the assistance of a spiritual guide, 
but no such thing isintended. The meaning of the word is 
simply this, that the culprit shall not be entitled to any of 
those privileges formerly enjoyed by the clergy, and his 
being able to read or write, shall not in any manner exempt 
him from punishment. 

The title ‘* benefit of Clergy,’ was never known in any 
other European nations; and the reason assigned for it by 
Cowell,* is, that their laws were mostly borrowed from the 
Justinian institutions, whereas those of England were found- 
ed on ancient custom. 

Perhaps, still less understood than the above, is the word 
“ Cotprit,” which originated also in our Courts of justice. 
How many have tortured their brains with the derivation 
of this word, which is clearly a corruption of the French 
q“wil paroit? a remaining vestige of the Gallick tongue, in 
which our law proceedings were anciently written. The 
officer of the court says to the prisoner, “ Guilty or not 
Guilty,” if the prisoner says ‘ Guilty,’’ his confession is re- 
corded ; if he answers ‘ Not Guilty,”’ the officer says “ Cul- 
prit,” whereas he ought to say “ Qwil paroil,” i. e. make it 
appear, or let it appear if thou art not guilty. Culprit is evi- 
dently a corruption of qwil paroit, which is pure French, 
and bids the prisoner plead for himself and make his inao- 
cence appear. ‘Thus hath this word changed the legal sense 
or true reading, and a false one, which ought to be exploded, 
hath been admitted. European Magasine. 


[The following extracts, copied from the Literary Pano- 
rama, are taken from Sir John Malcom’s account of Persia. | 


‘** The men of wandering tribes delight to tell or listen to 
romantick tales ; some of them not only make themselves 
masters of this art, but learn to recite verses, particularly 


* Institutiones juris Anglicani. 
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those of Ferdosi. A great person who has cultivated this 
talent, enjoys a great share of the respect of his associates 
who cy nyu call upon him to amuse an idle hour, by trans 
porting his hearers into the regions of fancy, or to excite 
their minds to deeds of valour, by repeating lines which 
celebrate the renown of their ancestors. 

‘* It has been already stated, that the women of the tribes 
of Persia who dwell in tents, are seldom veiled ; their usua 
occupations have also been described. ‘They are more 
respected than the females who dwell in cities, because they 
are more useful to the community, of which they form a 
part. They not only share the bed, but the fatigues and 
dangers of their husbands, and the masculine habits which 
they acquire, do not please, for they seem suited to their 
condition of life. If they are not of high rank, they perform 
ali the domestick and menial offices of their own boine ; and 
strangers, who visit their houses and tents, are certain to 
receive the kindest and most hospitable welcome from them. 
But there is nothing in the manner of these women that can 
be mistaken: it is fearless, but not forward; and evidently 
proceeds from the consciousness of security, not the absence 
of shame. ‘Though in general their complexion is dark and 
sun-burnt, they have sometimes, when young, a considerable 
share of beauty : a sense of their free condition gives lustre 
to their eyes, and they often add to fine features, a very 
graceful form. But among the lower orders of this class, 
their beauty is soon destroyed by hard labour, and continual 
expostre to the climate. 

‘A Persian gentleman,* remarkable for his polished man 
ners and the gaiety of his disposition, describes his entertain- 
ment by the females of one of these tribes, ina very natural 
and characteristick manner. ‘ When I arrived,’ he observes 
‘at the village of Sennah,t which is inhabited by the Turk 
ish tribes of Khuza! Affshar, I was invited to take up my 
abode in the house of one of the chiefs of the latter, and 
received, while I stayed, the greatest attention from all his 
family ; the ladies, who, according to custom, were unveiled, 


* Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of the late Medhi Ali Khan, who was 


sent by the government of Bombay, on a mission to the Court of Per 
sia, in A. D. 1798. 


+ This village is iu Irak. The name is the same as the capital of 
Ardelan. | 
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24-2.” 


were particularly kind ; the daughter of my host, who was 
about fifteen years of age, was more beautiful than I can 
express. When I said that I was thirsty, she ran and 
brought me a cup of pure water. It was a draught from 
the fountain of life, brought by an angel; but it increased, 
instead of extinguishing the flame which her bright, dark eyes 
had kindled in my breast.’* After describing the pain 
which it gave him to depart from this dwelling, without dar- 
ing to shew, even by look, the nature of that passion which 
he entertained for this young beauty, he very sensibly ob- 
serves :—‘ A vain and uninformed man might have mistaken 
the manner of my fair cup-bearer; but I had experiences of 
these rustick ladies, and well knew that nothing was meant, 
but that kindness and hospitality with which they treat all 
strangers, who visit their tents or houses. I believe,’ he 
concludes, ‘they are virtuous beyond all other women in 
Persia ; and the man who should even attempt seduction, 
would be sacrificed to the implacable honour of their male 
relations.’ t+ ‘The habits of these females fit them for the 
scenes to which they are occasionally exposed. When 
riding near a small encampment of the Affshar families, I 
expressed my doubts te a Persian noble, who was with me, 
regarding their reputed boldness and hardihood, and par- 
ticularly of their skill in horsemanship. He immediately 
called to a young woman of a handsome appearance, and 
asked her in Turkish, if she was not a soldier’s daughter ? 
She said she was. ‘And you expect to be a mother of 
soldiers,’ was the next observation. She smiled. ‘ Mount 
that horse,’ said he, pointing to one with a bridle, but with- 
out a saddle, ‘and shew this European envoy the difference 
between a girl of a tribe, and a citizen’s daughter.’ She 
instantly sprung upon the animal, and, setting off at full 
speed, did not stop till she had reached the summit of a 
small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with loose 
Stones: when there, she waved her hand over her head, 
and then came down the hill at the same rate she had as- 
cended. Nothing could be more dangerous than the ground 
over which she galloped: but she appeared quite fearless, 
and seemed delighted at having had an opportunity of vin- 
dicating the females of her tribe, from the reproach of being 
like the ladies of cities. 
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“The poverty and usages of the wandering tribes, often 
prevent the men from marrying even the number of wives 
allowed by the law. Many of them have only one; and 
unless she is old, barren, or unfit to work, they do not marry 
another. ‘The reason is, that they can seldom afford to 
support more than one wife; and from the liberty which 
the females enjoy, their quarrels, where there are several in 
a family, would be seriously embarrassing ; and marriage, 
which is considered as one of the chief bonds of union be- 
tween the men of a tribe, would become a constant source 
of discord and contention. The practice of hiring wives 
for a certain period, which prevails in the cities and towns 
of Persia, is held in abhorrence by the females of tribes; 
and they have frequently been known to attack priests in 
the most violent manner, whom they believed to have sanc- 
tioned a usage which they deem so degrading. Though we 
may conclude from what has been stated, that these women 
enjoy more freedom and consideration than the other fe- 
males of Persia, they are still remote from that rank which 
has been assigned to ihe sex, among the civilized nations of 
Europe; they toil, while their lord-like husband spends his 
hours in indolence, or amusement, and are regarded more 
as servants than as associates. If a man of a wandering 
tribe has not so many wives and slaves, as the religion he 
professes permits, or as his brother Mahomedan of the city, 
it is merely as has been stated, because his poverty, or the 
condition of the society to which he belongs, limits his de- 
sires. ‘The moment that his situation alters, he is prompt 
Lee {o riot in every species of dissipation ; and the partner, who 
i | more than shares his toils, has no chance of an equal parti- 
tion in any good fortune that may attend him. If he is raised 
to a high station, he deems an increased indulgence of his 
sensual appetites one of the chief pleasures of advancement : 
and when he becomes an inhabitant of the city, he at once 
adopts the customs of a citizen. Tis first wives, if he has 
more than one, are compelled to sacrifice the liberty they 
before enjoyed, and to endure that neglect, which is the na- 
tural consequence of his power to obtain younger and more 
beautiful females. Among these tribes, however, maternal 
Lae claims are always respected. ‘Phe mother’s influence over 
| ba # hs | her son usually continues through life; and she is ready to 

ee maintain that authority, which is grounded on habit and 
affection, by ministering to his gratification. It is her duty 
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to preside over his family ; if he is rich he usually intrusts 
to her, not only the choice of his female partners, but their 
management. An anticipation of the enjoyment of this 
power, makes the women of Persia anxiously desire to have 
male children. The birth of a son is bailed with joy ; that 
of a daughter is always a disappointment. . 

‘«‘ These observations on the usages of the wandering tribes, 
chiefly apply to those of Persian and Turkish origin. The 
Arabian tribes subject to Persia, who inhabit the shores of the 
Gulf, are more assimilated in their habits to the people from 
which they are derived, than to those amid whom they 
dwell. They continue to speak Arabick, and preserve al- 
most all the customs of their original country. They in 
general dress like the inhabitants of Arabia, wearing, instead 
of acap of the Persians, a light turban, and are usually co- 
vered with a flowing cloak. ‘The manners of this race, 
though less rude than those of the other tribes of Persia, 
retain much of the wildness and independence of their an- 
cestors. 

«The diet of the Arabian tribes in Persia, is more frugal 
than that of any other of the inhabitants of that kingdom : it 
consists.chiefly of dates. But what others would consider 
a hardship, habit, with them, bas converted into an enjoy- 
ment; and the Arab deems no food more delightful, than 
that, upon which he lives. Some years ago, a woman, be- 
longing to one of the Arab families, settled at Abusheher, 
and had gone to England with the children of a British resi- 
dent at that place. When she returned, all crowded around 
her to hear her report of the country she had visited. She 
described the roads, the carriages, the horses, the wealth, 
and the splendour of the cities, and highly cultivated state 
of the country. 

“Ifer audience were full of envy at the condition of En- 
glishmen, and were on the point of retiring with that impres- 
sion, when the woman happened to ard, that the country 
she had visited only wanted one thing to make it delightful. 
‘What is that?’ was the general reply: ‘it has not a date 
tree in it,’ said she, ‘I never ceased to look for one, all 
the time I was there, but I looked in vain.’ The senti- 
ments of the Arabs who had listened to her, were, in an 
instant, changed by this information. It was no longer envy, 
but pity, which they felt for men, who were condemned te 
live ina country, where there were no date trees. 
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*‘ The Arabian tribes in Persia possess the power of flying 
from oppression, when they cannot resist it. The sea is 
always open to them, and they are accustomed to that ele- 
ment. Not only the islands of the Guif, but the neighbour- 
ing territories of Turkey, and the opposite coast of Arabia, 
are inhabited by their brethren; and these circumstances, 
combined with their original habits, give a freedom of senti- 
ment and expression to this race of men, that is very 
striking.”’ 


(The following description is from the travels of Ali Bey 
el Abassi, recently published at Paris. This Ali Bey is a 
Spaniard, but disguisea as a Persian: he has travelled over 
many parts of Asia and Africa; and had an opportunity of 
seeing some objects, which Christians were prohibited from 
visiting. Among these, was the immense Turkish Mosque 
at Jerusalem, built on the scite of Solomon’s Temple, and 
which the Mahometans have never suffered any Jew or 
Christian to enter. The Building has therefore never been 
accurately described. It is divided into two parts, called 
El Aksaand El Sahhara ; we shall give the account of the 
latter. ] 


“This building, by its harmony with el Aksa, may be con- 
sidered as making a part of the same whole. It takes its 
name from a rock, the object of most profound veneration, 
which exists in the centre of this building. 

“ The Sahhara stands ona platform, a parallelogram of 
about 400 feet long from North to South, and 399 wide from 
East to West, raised sixteen feet above the general level of 
the court. The ascent to it is by eight flights of steps, two 
to the South, two to the North, one to the East, and three 
to the West. Almost in the middle of this platform, rises 
the magnificent edifice of the Sahhara, in form an octagon, 
each side measuring externally, sixty one feet. 

“The Sahhara is entered by four gates: that to the south, 
is called Beb el Kebla; that to the west, is Beb el Garb; 
that to the north, is Beb el Djenna; that to the east, is 
Beb Davoud. Beb el Kebla has a handsome portico, sup- 
ported by eight Corinthian columns of marble. The other 
gates are surmounted by ornamental wood works, suspended 
over them; but without columns. Over the centre of the 
building rises a noble spherical cupola, with two rows of large 
windows, looking to the court without ; it is supported by 
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four large pillars, and twelve stately columns placed circu- 
larly. 

This central circle is surrounded by two naves forming 
concentrick octagons, separated by eight pillars and sixteen 
columns, of the same nature and size of those of the centre ; 
and of a beautiful brown marble. The roofs are flat; and 
the whole is covered with ornaments in the most exquisite 
taste, with mouldings in marble, gold, &c. The capitals of 
these columns are of the Composite erder, and entirel 
cilded. The columns which form the central circle, have 
attick bases; those between the octagon naves are cut off 
at the lower part, not having even the torus or the fillet, 
which should terminate the shaft; and instead of a base, 
they stand on a die, or cube of white marble. The propor- 
tion of these columns approaches that of the Corinthian 
order; the shaft is sixteen feet in height. 

‘“‘ The diameter of the Cupola is about forty-seven feet; its 
height ninety-three. The entire diameter of the edifice is 
nearly 159 feet and a half. The floor of the central circle, 
is three feet above those of the naves around it, and is closed 
by a high and magnificent grating of gilt iron. This central 
circle encloses the rock called el Sahhara Allah: which is 
the particular object of this stately structure, and generally 
that of the Haram, or Temple of Jerusalem. | 

“El Hadjera el Sahhara, or the rock of Sabhara, is a rock 
that rises above the ground, about thirty-three feet in diam- 
eter; inform, the segment of asphere. The surface of this 
rock is unequal, ragged, and retains its natural form. To- 
wards the north side of it is a cleft, which tradition attributes 
to the violence of the Christians, who endeavoured to carry 
away that part of the rock which is wanting; but it sud- 
denly became invisible to the eyes of the infidels, and at 
length the true believers found the separation, in two pieces, 
which are now in different places. 

‘“* A true Mussulman believes, that the Sahhara Allah is 
the place where the prayers of mankind are the most accep- 
table to the Deity, after the House of God at Mecca. For 
this reason all the prophets, from the creation of the world 
to Mahomet, have come hither to pray ; and at this day the 
prophets and angels resort to pray on the rock, in troops, 
invisible to mortal eyes; besides the ordinary guard of se- 
venty thousand angels, which continually surround it, and 
are regularly relieved every day. 
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“'The night inwhich the Prophet Mahomet was taken from 
Mecca by the angel Gabriel, and transported in a moment 
through the air to Jerusalem, on his mare el Borak, which 
has the head and bosom of a beautiful woman, a crown, and 
Wings, the prophet, after having left el Borak at the door 
of the temple, came and performed his prayer on the Sahha- 
ra, among the other prophets and angels, who having saluted 
him most respectfully, yielded to him the place of honour. 

‘¢ At the moment when the prophet stood on the Sahhara, 
the rock, sensible of its honour in supporting its holy load, 
shrunk, and like softened wax, received the impression of 
his holy feet, on its surface towards the south west. This 
impression is now covered by a kind of large cage of gilded 
wire, wrought in such a manner, that the impression cannot 
be seen because of the interiour obscurity ; but by means 
of an opening formed in this cage, the impression may be 
touched by the hand; and the believer sanctifies himself, 
by passing that hand over his face and beard ; demonstra- 
tion sufficient, that this is truly an impression of the foot 
of the greatest of prophets. 

“ The interiour of the rock forms a cave, into which is a 
descent by a staircase on the south east. ‘This cave is an 
irregular square of eighteen feet dimensions, and eight feet 
high in the centre. The roof is the natural irregular rock. 
Ai the foot of the stairs, there is to the right, a little frontis- 
piece in marble, which bears the name of el Makam NSouli- 
man, or Solomon’s place; another frontispiece, similar to 
the left, is called el Mukam Davoud, or David's place; a 
cavity or niche in the rock to the south west, is called el 
Makam Ibrahim, or place of Abraham ; a step semi-circu- 
Jar, hollow, at the angle of the north west, is called el Ma- 
kam Djibrila, or place of Gabriel; and lastly, a kind of 
table in stone, at the north east angle is called el Makam 
Hoder, or place of Elijah. 

“In the middle of this subteraneous chamber, the vault is 
pierced by a hole almost cylindrical, lanthorn-like, about 
three feet in diameter ; this is the place of the Prophet. 

“The rock is surrounded by a defence of wood about el- 
bow high, and above, at five er six feet higher is a curtain 
of silk, in bands alternately red and green, hanging all over 
the rock by means of columns. According toso much as I 
could discern, especially of the interiour of the cave, this 
rock seemed to be of fine marble, in colour white, . inclining 
to reddish. 
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‘¢ Near to if, on the north, is seen in the pavement asquare 
of green marble, beautifully veined, about fifteen inches 
square, fixed by four or five gilt nails: this is, they say, the 
gate of Paradise. Several other holes shew that it was 
formerly fixed by a greater number of nails ; which were 
torn away by the devii when he was determined on entering 
Paradise: but in this attempt he was disappointed, not being 
able to detach the nails, which yet remain. 

“The Sabhara has a wooden gallery for the singers, sup« 
ported by several small columns. [ there saw a Koran, the 
leaves of which are nearly four feet in length, and more than 
two feet and a half in width. Tradition affirms that it be- 
longed to Caliph Omar; but IT saw another like it, in the. 
great Mosque at Cairo, named el Asahas, and another at 
Mecca, to which the same origin was assigned. 

“The exteriour of the Sahhara is incrusted with different 


kinds of inarble to about half its height; the remainder is— 


faced with small bricks, or tiles, of various colours and very 
pretty. The windows are furnished with beautiful painted 
glass, in arabesque arate ; there are five great wandows 
on each side of the octagon. 

“The Sahhara is the place of prayer for the followers of 
the rite Haneffi, which includes the Turks; el Aksa is the 
place of those of the rite Schaffi; the rites Hanbelit and 
Maleki have other places. | 

‘Outside of the Sahhara eastward, at the distance of three 
or four paces, fronting the gate Beb Davourd, is a handsome 
oratory: the roof has eleven sides resting on eleven antique 
columns, of calcareous brecchia, the most valuable that can 
be conceived of ; their general colour isareddish grey. In 
the centre of the oratory is a small cupola, supported by six 
columns placed in a circle, equal in every thing to the 
former. I consider these columns, as well as thaee within 
the Sahhara, as remains of the ancient temple of Solomon. 
In this oratory is a niche, where prayer is made: it is es- 
teemed particularly sacred, because tradition considers it as 
el Mehkemé Davoud ; the Tribunal of David. 

«North west of the Sahhara, at three or four paces, is an- 
other small oratory, composed of six columns supporting a 
cupola, called Cobba Dijibrilo, or place of Gabriel. An- 
other, larger, to the west of this, supported by eight co- 
lumns, i is named Cobbat em Meurasch, or Cobbat en Nebi, 
t. e. of the Prophet. North east of this last is the Cobbu 
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Exiracis from (July, 
Bekhinnbehhinn, a small square house which contains one 
of the pieces of the rock Sahhara, cut away by the Chris- 
tians, and rendered invisible tothem. Not far off northward 
of the Cobba of Gabriel, is a small cupola. on six columns, 
called Cobbat el Aroudah, or of the spirit; lastly, against 
an angle which overiooks the flight oi Stairs at the north 
west, is placed another cupola’sinalier, resiing on six co- 
lumns, to which is given the name of Cobbat el Hhoder, or 
of Ejias. 

“Ona the south west angle of the platform of the Sahhara, 
is an edifice containing three or four rooms, which are used 
as siore chambers, for containing oil for the lamps of the 
temple. 

‘* Between this store house and the principal steps of the 
Sahbhara leading from the Aksa,is the Monbar, or pulpit for 
preaching from on publick tast days. This structure is 
interesting, on account of the great number of small antique 
columns which adorn it. 

‘Between the Monbar and the principal stairs, is a niche 
from which the Iman directs the prayers, on such publick 
days; lastly, between this Monbar and the oil store houses, 
is a small roof supported by two columns, called Mary’s 
place. 

‘‘ On the western side of the platform of the Sahhara, are 
two small rooms, in which two, the most learned doctors of 
the law sit, to give publick consultations. 

“© On the north are five small houses, each of which has a 
portico of three smali arches ; they serve as dwellings for 
poor students, who lead a life of retirement, continually oc- 
cupied in reading and meditation. 

** On the eastern side are privies ; on the rest of the plat- 
form are the margins of several cisterns. 

‘*} have already noticed eight flights of stairs which lead 
to the platform of the Sahhara. _'The upper part of each of 
those toward the south is crowned with an insulated fron- 
tispiece of four arches, resting on columns and pillars ; the 
frontispiece of the eastern stairs is supported by five arch- 
es: those to the north, have each five arches ; those to the 
west have also each four arches; that onthe same side, 
near the oil stores, has no such ornament. 

“Tt is believed, that the frontispiece composed of four 
arches, above the principal flight of stairs whici leads from 
the Aksa, is the spot where is fixed, though invisibly, e/ 
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Miza, or the eternal balance, in which will be weighed the 
good and the bad actions of every man, at the day of judg- 
ment. 

« A simall railing runs all round the whole platform of the 
Sahhara. 

“ On the outside, north west, are several small houses, 
attached to the platform, serving as dwellings to the people 
employed in the temple. 

‘On the east side of the great court of the temple, attached 
to the city wall, is a hall about twenty-one feet in length, by 
fourteen in width, the bottom of which is ornamented with 
several cloths of different colours; this is said to be the 
place where stood the throne of Solomon. 

‘“‘ Following the wall to the east, is a staircase which leads 
to asmall window at a certain height ; here is a portion of 
reversed column, which is partly out of the window, above 
the deep precipice over the torrent Cedron, and in front of 
the Mount of Olives. This is supposed to be the place 
where is fixed the strat, or invisible bridge, sharper than 
the sabre’s edge, over which the faithful will glide with the 
rapidity of lightning, to enter into Paradise ; while unbe- 
p= lievers who attempt to pass it, will fall from thence to heil. 

‘On the south west angle of the platform of the Sahhara, 
isa square chapel, named Cobba Moussa, or the chapel of 
Moses. 

**'The cisterns are supplied with rain water, from which d 
the water-carriers of the city supply the publick.” 


French Works in 1815. 


The number of works on various subjects that has appeared : f 4 
in France during the year 1815, is 674. Our readers may is 
recollect, that formerly it approached, or even exceeded i= 
1000. 'The distribution of the subjects has been as follows : | 
Several of the works are new editions. a 

No. of works. 
Natural History - - - 
Natural Philosophy, Chemisty Pharmacy - 12 
Physiology, Medicine, Surgery - 47 i 
Mathematical Science - - 20 
Astronomy” - - - - - 4 
Arts and Manufactures - 
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136 extracts from [July, 


Yo. of works. 
Commerce - - - 1] 
Finances - - - - - - . 13 
Rural and domestick Economy - - - 17 
Military art - - - - - - 16 
Marine - - - - - - - 7 
Forests, Bridses, Roads - - - - 4 
Geography and ‘Topography - - 35 
"Travels - - - - - - - 13 
History - - - 57 
Biography - - - - 44 
Poitticeal Economy - - - 84 
Jurisorudence, Legislation - 26 
Instruction, Education - 22 
Philosophy — - - - - - - - 6 
Religion - - - - 4 
Fine Arts” - - - - - - - 36 
Poetry - - - - 33 
Novels and Romances - - - - 27 
Theatrical - - - - - 16 
Literature, Bibliography - - - - 26 
Numismaticks - - - - - } 
Free Masonry — - - - - - - 2 
Musick - - - - - - . 17 
Miscellaneous works - - 12 
Study of Languages . - - - - 18 


New Works. 


Observations of a Russian during a residence in England 
ef ten months ; of its laws, manufactures, customs, habits, 
vices, commercial and civil polity, &c.; translated from the 
original manuscript of OLorr Napea, ex officer of cavalry. 

Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, in Tripoli, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Turkey, between the years 1803 
and 1807, written by himself and translated into English. 
The work will make two volumes quarto, illustrated by about 
one hundred plates. It is now known that this Ali Bey is 
a Spaniard disguised. The work loses some of its interes! 
on this account, but is still an interesting one. 
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Among the works recently published in France, is one 
entitled Le Patissier pittoresque: a treatise on Pictu- 
resque pastry. It contains one hundred and twenty-five 
plates; presenting various designs for embellishing the 
table, &c. &c.!! 

The history of the Mahometan Empire in Spain, contain- 
ing a general history of the Arabs, their Institutions, Con- 
quests, Literature, Arts, Sciences, and Manners, to the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors. Designed as an introduction to the 
Avabian Antiquities. By J.C. Murphy. Architect. With 
a map, shewing the principal conquests of the Arabs under 
Khalifs, or successors of Mahomet. 4to. If. 15s. 

The Arabian antiquities of Spain, consisting of one hun- 
dred engravings, executed in the best manner, by the first 
artists, from drawings made on the spot, by the Author, re- 
presenting the most remarkable remains of the Spanish 
Arabs, now existing in the Peninsula, including their gates, 
castles, fortresses, and towers—courts, halls, and domes— 
baths, fountains, wells, and cisterns—inscriptions in Cufick 
and Asiatick characters—porcelain and ena:nel mosaicks, 
paintings and sculptured ornaments, &c. accompanied by 
descriptions. By James Cavanagh Murphy, Architect, 
author of the description of Batalha. large Folio. Price, 
40 guineas, half bound. 

The Representative History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; comprising a history of the House of Commons, and 
of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs of the United King- 
dom, dedicated to the Hampden Society. By T. H. B. 
Oldfield. 5 vols. 

Mr. Ricardo has published an able pamphlet, on the 
means of providing an economical and secure currency. 
His proposal is, that, to prevent the rise of paper above the 
value of bullion, the bank should be obliged to deliver 


uncoined gold or silver atthe mint, and standard price, in 


exchange for their notes, instead of the delivery of guineas ; 
and that they should also be obliged to give their paper in 
exchange for standard gold, at the price of 31. 17s. per 
ounce ; the quantity demanded or sold not to be less than 
20 ounces. Mr Ricardo shews the effect this would have, 
in keeping the value of notes and of bullion equal. 
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[In the dearth of more sanguinary conflicts, the English 
newspapers have aftempted to gain the attention of their 
readers by ridicule of the political characters of the day, 
‘This warfare is principally waged in the Morning Chroni- 
ele and the Courier; on the administration by the former, 
and against the opposition by the latter. Many of these 
atiacks are disgustingly coarse and scurrilous, and of late 
we think those of the Courier exhibit the most wit. The 
papers for April contain a series of these effusions 
under the name of English Melodies. We have selected 
some of these that are the least objectionable on the score 
of decency, and the most fortunate in their parody.| 


ENGLISH MELODIES. 


“Tt has been a subject of national! reproach that the Eng- 
lish have no national songs. Every body knows that the 
Irish and the Scotch have, by their National Melodies, 
just published, added to theiy reputation and to our hu- 
miliation, and even the Jews have of late found a David in 
Lord Byron, who has endeavoured to place them in the 
same scale (of the gamul at least) with ther Christian 
neighbours. 

“A patriotick society of English individuals have deter- 
mined, as far as in them lies, to retrieve our national cha- 
racter; and to enter the lists with the Irish, Scotch, and 
Hebrew Melodists. 

“A person of the name of Milbourne. was said by Dry- 
den to be the fairest of criticks, because he published his 
own verses with those of his antagonists ; and lett the pub- 
lick to judge of the merit of the two productions. We, 
too, are ambitious of the praise of fair criticism, and shall, 
in the Same spirit, exhibit to our readers the works, which 
our Society undertakes to imitate, previously to our laying 
before them our own performances on the same model. An 
impartial publick will decide between the rival composi- 
tions ; and cur publication will be so far, at least, assured 
of success, that ore half of it will be of acknowledged 
merit. 

“ We shall begin (which may be called taking the Bull 
by the horns) with one of the celebrated Irish Melodies, 
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SONG. 


The words by T. Moore, Esq. the mu:ick arranged by Sir J. Stevenson. 
Oh! the days are gone when beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove ; 
When my dream of life from morn till night 
Was love—sitill love! 
New hopes may bloom, 
New days may come, 
Of milder, calmer beam; 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream! 
Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream. 


‘Tho’ the bard to purer joys may soar, 
W hen wiid youth’s past ; 

Tho he win the wise, who frown’d before, 
smile at last— 
Hell never meet, 
A joy so sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 

As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt flame, 

And at every close she blush’d to hear 
‘The one loved name. 


Oh! that hallow’d form is ne’er forgot, 
Which first love trac 
Still, it lingering haunis the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste ! 
"Twas odour fled 
As soon as shed; 
’'T was morning’s winged dream, 
"Twas a light, that ne'er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream; 
Oh! ’twas light that ne’er can shine again 
On life's dull stream. 


IMITATED. 
The words by John Caleraft, Esq. the musick by C. W. W. Wynne, Esq. 


Oh! the time is past, when Quarter-day 
My cares would chase; 

When all in life that made me gay 

Was place—still place ; 
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New hopes may bloom, 
New overs come, 

Of surer, higher pay— 

But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter-day ! 

Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter-day. 


II. 
Tho’ I sit and vote with Peter Moore, 
7 Since all hope’s past; 


Tho’ I win from those who cough’d before, 
A cheer at last: 
So sweet a cheer 
I ne’er shall hear 
From Opposition throats, 

As when first I caught the Speaker's eye, 
And, big with notes, 

Moved the Committee of Supply 
On Ordnance votes ! 


= 


% 
i : 


Oh! never shall from memory fleet, 
Dear Palace-yard !* 
bet ae Yet fancy haunts the envied seat 
| Bat haif-a year, 
And touch’d but half the pay! 
But, oh !—I ne’er may touch it more 
For half a-day ; 
Alas! I ne’er may touch it more 
For half a-day! Ww. 
ey 4 We ‘We to-day present our readers with one of Lord By- 
i ron’s Hebrew Melodies, which for vigour of language, 
yy ee ease of versification, and magnificence of idea, is one of 
ie hi the most admirable lyrick compositions in modern poetry. 
— Anxious, however, to fulfil our engagement with the pub- 
| td : hick, we have not feared to enter the lists even with this ex- 


cellent performance, and we trust that our ‘ Debate on the 
Navy Estimates,’ will not be found unworthy our model. 
We are not authorized, much as we admire his work, to 
state the imitator’s name; but, from the ingenious diffi- 


* The Ordnance Office, which is now in Pall Mall, was before in Palace- yard. 
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dence which such a silence implies, many of our readers 
will suspect him to be the Honourable Mr. Wittam Hen- 
ry Lirre.ton, a gentleman who inherits at once the tal- 
ents and modesty of his family. 


** Ingenui vultus puer, ingenuique pudoris !”’ 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SEMNACHERIB. 


I. 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his Cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave roils nightly on deep Gallilee. 


Il. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
The host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 


q 
by for the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he past; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride : 


| And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
: And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


V. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

W ith the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
‘The lances unlified, the trumpet unblown. 


VI. 

And the Widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmoie by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


Vol. I. No. 8. 24 
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186 Hetracts from [July, 


DEBATE ON THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


I. 


Old TrerNey came dowa like a wolf on the fold, 

And his phalanx of voters was boasting and bold ; 

And the noise of their cheering resembled the roar, 

As you shoot London Bridge, when the tide is half o'er. 


Il. 
Like the rose-bush of summer, all budding and green, 
Their hopes, while the question was putting, were seen ; 
But, in two hours contest, so blighted and shorn, 
‘The bud was all gone; there remain’d but the thorn. 


For the breath of the Ocean came strong on the blast ; 
And bung’d up the eyes of old Grorce as it pass’d: 
And the hopes of his Party began to grow chill, 
And their hearts quaked with serrow, their voices were still. 


[V. 
And there lay black Broom with his nosirils all wide, 
But though they there cur?d, it was not with pride ; 
And the froth of grey Benner lay light on the turf, 
And the mouth-piece of Wynne foam’d with anger and surt. 


And there, Lampron lay, more than commonly pale; 
Aud there ugly Bor, with a face like a tail; 
Harry Martin awoke; even Newrort was dumb; 
And Barine look’d almost as frightful as B——xsn. 


VI. 


And the waiters at Brooxs’s are loud in their wail ; 
And mute is the Holland-House-Temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Party, in spite of big words, 
Hath melted like snow, both in Commons and Lords. 


“The Leader’s Lament,’ which we lay before our rea- 
ders, in this Number, is a happy imitation of the following 
lines, which have within this day or two appeared, entitled 
‘“‘ Fare thee well,” and attributed to the pen of Lord Byron; 
and we think we may venture to say, that though our imi- 
tation does not crawl servilely on all fours, if possesses 
almost as much tenderness and pathos as the original ;— 
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FARE THEE WELL. 


Fare thee well ! and if for ever— 
Still for ever, fare thee well— 

Even though uaforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.— 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
W here thy head so oft hath lain, 

W hile that placid sleep came o’er thee 
W hich thou pe’er can’st know again; 

Would that breast by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could shew ? 

Then thou would’st at last discover 
"Twas not well to spurn it so— 

Though the world for this commend thee—- 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another's wo— 

‘Though my many faults defaced me; 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet—oh, yet—thyself deceive not— 
Love may sink by slow decay, 

But by sudden wrench, believe not, 
Hearts can thus be torn away ; 

Still thine own its life retaineth— 
Still must mine—though bleeding—beat, 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is—that we no more may meet.— 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead, 

Both shall live—but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow's bed.— 


And when thou would’st solace gather— 


W hen our child’s first accents flow— 
Wilt thou teach her to say—* Father !” 
Though his care she must forego? 
When her little hand shall press thee— 

When her lip to thine is prest— 


Think of him whose prayer shal! bless thee— 


Think of him thy love had bless’d. 
Should her lineaments resemble 

Those thou never more may’st see— 
Then thy heart will softly tremble. 

With a pulse yet true tome-— 
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All my faults-—perchance thou knowest— 
All my madness—none can know ; 
All my hopes—where’er thou goest— 
W hither—yet with thee they go— 
Every feeling hath been shaken, 
Pride—which not a world could bow— 
Bows to thee—by thee forsaken, 
Even my soul forsakes me now.— 
But ’tis done—all words are idle — 
Words from me are vainer still; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 
Fare thee well !—thus disunited— 
Torn from every nearer tie— 
Seared in heart—and Jone—and blighted— 
More than this I scarce can die. 


THE LEADER’S LAMENT. 


By the Right Honourable G p——Y. 


Fare ye well—and if for Easter— 
Still for Easter fare ye well— 

Till the call ye now released are, 
’*Gainst the Serjeant none rebel— 


On those seats no Jonger snore ye, 
Seats so often filled by you, 

While that placid sleep came o’er ye 
Which my speeches lull’d ye to. 


Would, before the Session’s over, 

That the house could hear me through, 
Then at last they might discover 

is not well to snouch me so. 


If ye do not chuse to cheer me, 
Ye, who my adherents are, 

Why, in silence can’t ye hear me ? 
Why cry “ Question” at the bar? 


Though I may grow rather prozy, 
Though my jokes fall flat and dead, 

Why must you, the first, get dozy ? 
Why, the first; go home to bed ? 


(July, 
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Yet—oh yet—yourselves deceive not— 
Though it be a bore to stay, 

Thus to treat your Chief, believe not, 
Can to office pave the way. 


Still those Ministerial faces 
Grin at ws——still ours look blue— 

And our curse !-—they keep their places 
Still, whate’er we say or do. 


Then when “ aye” they loudly hollow 
Will ye stoutly echo “ No!”— 

And are all prepared to follow 
When I to the lobby go ? 


If my rival Broucuam should press ye, 
Listen not to him, I pray— 

Will ye sorely thus distress me ? 
Poor old Snouch thus turn away ? 


Should his speeches e’er resemble 
Those which you have heard from me— 
Well the Government might tremble 
Two such Orators to see. 


All my jokes—you know but too well— 
All my dulness—none can know— 

But our common hopes to do well, 
Wither—if you treat me so. 


All our confidence is shaken, 
One may come, but many go ;— 

By MernueEn join’d—by Lercu forsaken— 
E’en Bankes begins to smoke us now. 


But ’tis done-—debates are idle— 
Speeches from me are vainer still; 

And Members whom no places bridle, 
Must play the truant, when they will. 


Then fare ye well !—thus disunited 
Like you, was never party seen— 

Nor coughed—and quizzed—and sneered—and slighted, 
Like me has any leader been. 7 
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‘* We this day offer to the Publick, an imitation, by Mr. 
Dup.iey Noxrn, of one of Mr. Moore’s most celebrated 
Melodies. | 

‘‘ Mr. Nonra, (lo whom even political prejudice cannot 
deny true wit and refined taste,) felt that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to rival the sweetness of expression 
and tenderness of thought which flow through this delight- 
ful song; he has therefore substituted for the vows of a 
lover, the paternal remonstrance of a wise old politician 
to a giddy young one. It is however unlucky that, of ad- 
vice, as of religion, it may be said, that those who happen 
to be most in want of if, are of all men, the least capable of 
understanding it. 

‘In one point, we venture to believe that Mr. Norru is at 
least equal to his model; as the introduction of his talent- 
ed * and venerable friend, Mr. Ponsonsy, instead of the 
Sun-flower, is surely ‘a glorious emendation,’ as Doctor 


Jounson says, ‘which places the copyist almost on a le- 
vel with the original author.’ 


I. 


Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which J gaze onso fondly to day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleetin my arms 
Like fairy-gifts, fading away ! 

Thou would’st still be ador’d, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 
W ould eutwine itself verdantly still. 


If. 


itis not, while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known, 
T’o which time will but make thee more dear ! 

Oh! the heart that has truly loved, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns on her God, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose. 


* Taiented, an Irish expression, equivalent to the English world clever. 
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IMITATED. 

To P. M——, M. P. on 

I. 


Believe me when all those ridiculous airs 
Which you practice so pretty to day, 

Shall vanish by age, and thy well twisted hairs 
Like my own, be both scanty and grey. 

Thou wilt still be a goose, as a goose thou hast been, 
(Tho’ a fop and a fribble no more) 

And the world which has laugh’d at the fool of etghtecn, 
W ill laugh at the fool of three-score. 

If. 

°Tis not while you wear a short coat of light brown, 
Tight breeches and neckcloth so full, 

That the absolute blank of a mind can be shewn, 
Which time will but render more dull: 

The fool, who is truly so, never forgets, 
But still foo!s it onto the close ; 

As Ponsoney leaves the debate, when he sets, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose. 


Fe. 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
By Sir Gilbert Heathcote. 


* Mirvan the Arab Chief of old, 

In Council prompt, in battle bold, 
} For that mankind he did surpass 

Was called Mesepotamia’s ass. 
Mark then how much our whigs outshine, 

The glories of the Arabian line! 
Of Caliphs the redoubted host 

One ass and one alone, could boast ; 
While here so rich is our display 

Of Talent in ezch kind of way :— 
Of Genius such is our provision 

That none but T'ellers in division, 
Can number as the party passes, 

The list of opposition asses. 


* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. 52. 


t+ * For that’’ is here used Gilbertice, for ‘* Because.” The particle 
‘For’ isa great favourite with the worthy Baronet. being often used 
by him elegantiae gratia, in cases in which strictly speaking, it is 
perhaps redundant. As for example, ** Mr. Speaker, I will not pre- 
sume For to say’’-— Sir, I should very much wish for to know—and the. 
like. The worthy Baronet also rejoices as mueh in the particle * That, 
a8 a latin verb does in the genitive case; and he employs it with pe- 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
Pompey’s Pillar. 


The learned of the 15th century were more ready than 
observers, to give names to all the remains of antiquity. 
These denominations have been handed down from age to 
age, and their propriety has remained unquestioned, though 
the appellation was often bestowed upon very slight pre- 
sumptions in favour of its correctness. It is known that 
Cesar raised a Monument over the remains of Pompey, and 
that after the lapse of more than two centuries, the Empe- 
rour Adrian on a visit to Egypt, ordered it to be repaired 
at his own expense. ‘This monument was supposed, at the 
above period, to be discovered in an immense Pillar, which 
was found to stand within the limits of the ancient city of 
Alexandria; and it accordingly bears his name. Some 
however considered it as a trophy of Septimius Severus. 
Bat it stands upon the ruins of the ancient City ; and in the 
time of Severus, the City of the Ptolemies was not in ruins. 
From this and other facts ascertained by modern travellers, 
it is seen upon what grounds the name of Pompey has been 
attached to it. And as nothing is to be learned of it from 
the Greek or Roman classicks, and nothing is reported from 
the Arabs, it is upon the accounts of modern travellers alone 
that our opinion of it must be formed. It is described by 
Citizen Norry, a member of the French Institute, who visit- 
ed it in company with several other French Scavans, as evi- 
dently compounded of ancient fragments which, separately 
constituting its four parts, base, pedestal, column, and capi- 
tal, differ very much from each other in their material and 
style of execution. It is situated on a gentle eminence, and 
placed on a base formed of a square fragment of an Egyptian 
obelisk, which must have been brought to the place, as the 
hierogly phick characters inscribed on it are reversed. On 
this base rests a bad pedestal, which supports a beautiful 
shaft highly polished on every side, excepting that exposed 
to the sands of the desert, and consisting of an entire piece 
of Thebaick granite, sixty three feet in length. This is 
surmounted by a Corinthian capital of much coarser work- 


culiar grace and felicity to indicate some precise period of time, in the 
following manner: ‘1 can only assure the Ouse that the moment, 
when that 1 came for to hear of the intended County meeting,” &c. &e. 
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manship, and remarkable for the massiveness of its form. 
Although the order on the whole be considered Corinthian, 
froin the capital, it does not still exhibit the Grecian pro- 
portions. Those of the shaft approach the Ionick. This 
was doubtless once part of an ancient edifice, the magnifi- 
cence ani elegance of whose structure, the purity of its ex- 
eculion stillattests. Sufficient discoveries have been made 
by partial removals of the soil round this column, to justify 
a belief, that deeper researches might lay open the founda- 
tions and atrium of the portico, to which this column belong- 
ed. Eiom the circumstances which have been mentioned, 
the period of its construction may be referred with equal 
probability to that of the Califs, or that of the Greek Em- 
perours, since, if the pedestal and capital are executed with 
suficient elegance to belong to the latter era, they are not 
so perfect, but that they may have been the production of 
the first. A party of English sailors, near 80 years since, 
carried a rope over the capital by means of a kite, and then 
ascended and drank punch there. Citizen Norry availed 
himself of this expedient, but without giving credit in his 
Memoirs, tothe English ingenuity which suggested it, to ob- 
tain accurately its several admeasurements. He estimated 
the total height of the monument at 88 French feet, 6 inches, 
and found that in consequence of the instability of its foun- 
dation, it had an inclination of about eight inches. Of its 
particular dimensions, he made 

The height of the base - - - 5f. 6 3-10in. 

Do. pedestal - 10f. 
Do. capital -- - 9f. 10 6-10 in. 

Diam. of lower part of column - 8 f. 4in. 

Upper - - - - - - - - @f. 2 8-10 in.* 
He found a depression of the capital of 2 inches, which gave 
him reason to suppose there had been once a projection on 
the top, for supporting the figure of the hero in whose honour 
it was elevated. Ed. Wortely Montagu declares (in a Me- 
moir in Phil. Trans. vol. 57) that he found a coin within the 
circumference of the shaft, which was one of Vespasian’s. 
He affirms that the pedestal on which the pillar, with its 
base, rests, is hollow, and that he entered it. He speaks too 
of a mutilated inscription, containing remains of Greek words 
or letters, on the base of the pillar. It is much to be regret- 
ted that this inscription is no longer legible. It would 


* A French foot is to an English foot, as 16 to 15. 
Vol. I. No. 8. 25 
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undoubtedly tell us something of its history, and inform us 
if it were raised either to commemorate the name of Pom- 
pey, or the glory of the Roman Emperour. 

very learned dissertation on this celebrated monu- 
ment, may be found in a quarto volume of Dr. White, Ara- 
biek professor in the University, Oxford, a copy of which 
work is inthe Boston Atheneum. It contains the substance 
of all the speculations of the learned for the last hundred 
years on the subject, and three or four plates, exhibiting a 
view of the column, and the excavations that were made 
about its foundation, when the very curious circumstance 
of its resting ona block of granite about five feet square, 
was discovered. Dr. White shews almost conclusively, 
that this monument was erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
in the Serapeum, or Temple of Serapis, and that it was 
probably in honour of the first of his family. ] 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL: 


On the Fine Arts. 


et ‘There are, perhaps, few subjects more grateful to our na- 
ory tional pride, than the progress the fine arts have made un- 
der the genius and industry of our countrymen. Thereisa 
welcomeness in the reflection, that we have done something 
in this elevated department of the mind. We feel that we 
shall live in the works of art we have accomplished, we shall 
live in the sentiment which-for ages has consecrated the 
canvass, which places the ancient painting in close com- 
pany with the most elevated and venerable mental labours ; 
which associates the most recent with the most remote age, 
and which promises to bear us along in perpetual remem- 
brance. We feela pride in these reflections, because they 
assure us, we Shall not be forgotten: we feel, that when time 
shall have confirmed the decisions of nature, our age may 
constitute a venerable antiquity. 

It is grateful to know, that in the brightest periods of the 
mind in earlier times, the fine arts most vigorously flourished. 
While some men were giving language to thought, and words 
to nature, by one species of signs; others were occupied 
with giving character to the marble, or perpetuating passing 
events, by the species of painting then in use. Now, if 
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with us the arts have preceded literature, it is merely be- 
cause the peculiar circumstances under which we exist, have 
prevented great literary enterprise ; nren of genius have not 
been able to command foreign efforts of art, but have labour- 
ed to supply themselves by their own industry and talent. 

But with all our native spirit, and love of the arts, there 
has not been yet a great deal done, to keep alive the zeal, 
or to cherish the affection. Before, however, inquiring into 
the state of the fine arts among us, if would be well to con- 
sider some of the motives which have influenced so many of 
our artists to leave us, and fo make European galleries the 
depositories of their best works. The inquiry is of some 
importance ; for the honour these artists should have reflect- 
ed on America, has been yielded to other nations. In 
England, for instance, patronage has superceded birthright. 
Bat who will dispute the title to the fauie our artists have 
been instrumental in bestowing on England? Is it not a fair 
exchange, for the protection that country has afforded our 
own genius ? 

There are many reasons why our artists should not have 
remained at home. One, and that involves all the rest, is 
the vouthfulness of the country. From the total want of 
appropriate institutions in some places, and their infancy 
in others, we can hardly be said to possess adequate means 
of cultivating the arts. 

Our artists have gone abroad to contemplate and study the 
master works of their favourite art, which were not, and 
could not be afforded them at home. They have gone 
abroad, to live under the inspection, the discipline, the influ- 
ence of men who have devoted their lives to the study of 
the best specimens of art, and who have been eminent pa- 
trons of the arts themselves, in their own works. Some have 
said, we could not support the genius we were vigorous 
enough to produce. I grant that the cry of poverty may 
have deterred individuals from hazarding a support, for the 
uncertain immunities of fame ; but if we were possessed of 
the means of intellectual’support, our artists would have run 
the chances of patronage. 

Another important reason why our artists leave us, is, 
that in this country the publick are somewhat deficient ina 
refined taste for their labours. The publick with us cannot 
yet discriminate accurately, between the various specimens 
of the fine arts presented to them; we Speak here of their 
comparative merits. The artist may therefore fear to trusf 
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yimself, ov rather his works, either to inspection or compari- 
son. They may not please by their own merits, and com- 
parison may result ina very unjust and unfortunate award. 
it is not meant that we want taste, or power of discrimina- 
tion. Very tew people anong us can be found at all refined, 
who are not p'eased with just delineations of nature. But 
the perfection of the perception, and the real enjoyment of 
what is true to nature, is founded either in a relish of nature 
itself, or in an habitual contemplation and study of the best 
icture landscapes. We may love these without ever hav- 
ing studied, or even been delighted with the real landscape. 
But to love them with a genuine and lasting affection, we 
must have given our hearts in some measure, to the exqul- 
site combinations of the painter. To that magick of group- 
ing, which brings together in perfect harmony, the beauties 
of the heavens and the earth, the cloud and the mountain, 
the stream and the wood. The pleasure afforded by works 
of art, is thus strictly and purely an intellectual enjoyment. 
It is not merely an instinctive, or natural perception. The 
ridiculous, the monstrous, the absurd in art, have ever had 
the most admirers. The genuine lover of nature, and of 
delineations of nature, must be one who has observed for 
hiniself, or studied the observations of others. If _he has not 
possessed facilities for the study himself, but always have 
received nature at second hand, his criticisms will not be the 
Jess correct, if his standards have not been so. He will 
very often be a better critick than the mere copier of woods 
or hills, and detect a fault where every branch is in its 
place, and a thousand, where every cliff is most geographical- 
ly detailed. In London men Jove the landscape, and know 
how to estimate the labours, of Turner. They look at his 
exquisite skies with delight, not that they have had the most 
favourable opportunities “of studying nature, but chiefly be- 
canse they have seen fine representations of nature, and are 
as good criticks of what is natural or not so, as if they had 
not inspired the eternal fogs and smoke of the city, but had 
lived for ever in the woods or fields. It is not meant here 
to speak of the perception of what appears after nature in 
the picture landscape, for many may possess this power, but 
of the genuine relish of its beauty. If these remarks be cor- 
rect, it would follow, that to enjoy what is truly beautiful in 
art, it Is necessary that the mind be deeply susceptible of 
what is beautiful, from habitual observation of it. It would 
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appear, that it is necessary that the mind should have 
been presented with unequivocal standards of excellence in 
art, or attentively observed the beautifulin nature. In fine, 
that the mind should have been instructed how to perceive, 
if it may be so expressed, by the previous sanctious of taste, 
that a given production of the fine arts, is, as far as it is 
susceptible of perfection, perfect. 

If then a majority of those who among us at all patronise 
painting, are only delighted with the resemblance picture 
Jandscapes may bear to their conceptions of nature, but ore 
to a degree unsusceptible of those higher pleasures of toste, 
which flow from a genuine relish and understanding of the 
effects of genius, operating on the materials oflered it by na- 
ture, we have an additional reason for the emigration of our 
arfists to other countries. This, however, is by no means 
the only, or the most important conclusion, to which the 
above remarks lead us. If they are true, we are lea at once 
to the great importance of an institution, which shall not 
merely instruct artists, but which shall in itself give, and 
improve taste—Which shall in our own country afford our 
artists, the salutary, corrective influences of sound criticism, 
which, first acquired by the contemplation and study of the 
best works of art, shall, in its perfection, be able at once to 
trace the faintest approximations to excellence, and to dis- 
cover and point out every deviation. Perhaps no country 
ever presented a more noble opportunity, for affording this 
support to genius than our own. Artists of merit appear 
every day on the stage ; an honourable pecuniary patronage, 
itis true, is afforded them, inthe purchase of their works. 
Ali that they now want are standard works in their profes- 
sion of study, and men of taste to love, or correct the pro- 
ductions of their own genius. 

This part of the subject has been more insisted on, be- 
cause it appeared deserving of more regard, than has hith- 
erto been bestowed upon it. Where this kind and degree 
of cultivation of taste for the arts are entirely wanting, “the 
artist is in some danger, as well as the publick. The pub- 
lick will ever be easily satisfied, with the decisions of the 
presently existing taste. Now if early efforts are admired, 
and only early efforts, the publick may be called upon 
io be pleased with but indifferent works at best, and 
the artist in some danger of resting in a mediocrt'y, which 
he finds regarded with admiration, Let us for a moment 
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suppose this state of things to continue here, that the finer 
details of genius are not introduced from abroad among us, 
or more disting uished artists do not appear, how slow will 
be the progress to great excellence, how hardly possible will 
it be for that excellence to be obtained. 

It must not be concealed, that the above remarks are true 
so far, and no farther, than as we mean in this country to 
make progress with other nations in the fine arts. If our 
artists mean to labour with them, they must refer to the 
same or similar standards, and submit to a similar tribunal. 
It may however be a favourite project with some of our 
artisis, to labour to give their works an original character, 
and by striving for a species of individuality in their labours, 
to fonad anew school in this country. They may turn 
from examining the specimens of the Fiemish school which 
may lie in their way, which owe so much of their reputation 
to their admirable delineations of national manners, and cal- 
culate on a similar fame with their authors, if they are as 
successful in their illustrations of the scenery and _ pastoral 
life of their own country. But is there not some hazard in 
indulging a sentiment so honourable in its final cause, as this 
appears to be? Have we in fact enough that is peculiar in 
this country, to trust one’s reputation exclusiv ely to its de- 
lineation ? Our country has, it is trae, every variety of sur- 
face, and the vegetable productions of all climates. Its 
mountains are lofty, and its woods majestick—Its lakes are 
lost in distance, before the eye which would paint them. 
But would not the landscape painter, who should leave the 
regions of cultivation, to give his pencil to the simple ser- 
vice of nature, be in some danger of returning to us with his 
canvass loaded with a thousand woods, or washed by an 


interminable sea? Would there not be some hazard, that 


amid such luxuriance in nature, such magnificent confusion, 
an indistinctness of mental vision would be produced, or 
that the best exertions that genius might make, would be 
sacrificed to an affected fidelity ? Suppose, on the contrary, 
that an artist, really possessing distinguished talents, to sub- 
mit his mind to the instructions which the best efforts of 
genius afford, to lay in fact a foundation in their careful, but 
independent study, with what clearness of perception, with 
what powers of discrimination and combination would he ap- 
proach the scenes Just mentioned? Farther, have our pea- 
santry individuality enough to insure the artist, who may 
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study and delineate their habits, a lasting fame? Is there 
enough that is peculiar in their costume, their manners, 
their customs and features, to enable an observer at once to 
recognise them in a picture? The great claim of delinea- 
tions of this kind, consists in their striking truth; or in their 
novelty, their originality. We can ascertain their truth by 
our knowledge of their originals only. But for them to 
delight us by their truth and originality, their correctness 
will perhaps not be taken into the account, they must 
be new to us, and still bear a resemblance to what has, or 
does exist. We are interested in the new costume and 
new countenance, because they in some sort extend our 
knowledge of human society. And when the foreign 
artist descends to the detail of the amusements and me- 
chanical occupations, to the domestick economies of his 
countrymen, we are still more indebted to him for the new 
acquaintance to which he has introduced us. He becomes 
in short a most interesting historian, of a!! that most delights 
us in the outside of human nature. Now many of these 
sources of interest must be wanting to the native artist, who 
confines himself to our own country. His pictures will 
want novelty—They will not extend our knowledge. And 
unless we have observed the inhabitants of our villages with 
more than a casual glance, unless we have caught their faint, 
but distinctive characteristicks, the whole claim of native 
peculiarity will be wanting, and the painter, for us, will have 
gleaned them in vain. 

With all the difficulties, however, that the artist under 
supposition may be surrounded, it may be worth an effort 
to do all wiih the scenes and beings around bim, which their 
nature and characters will enable him to do. If there be 
not much that is peculiar, if nothing new, he will not fail of 
his reward, or be disappointed of his fame, if he gives us 
nature as if is, and manners as he may find them. If, how- 
ever, without studying the lessons which the works of the 
great masters in landscape teach, he studies our native sce- 
nery and manners, his labour will not be the less, because 
he finds a profusion of materials ; his labour of selection 
will be the greater, because the objects offered him are the 
more numerous. His imagination will not be allowed repose, 
because his eye meets new objects on every side it turns. 
He must be true, and at the same time original. He must 
give us the landscape of nature; but if he means to delight 
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cultivated taste, his own genius must not be allowed to slum- 
ber, and his own invention must labour among the things 
which are made. 

These remarks are suggested, not to depress that honoura- 
ble enterprise, which would detain a man of real genius among 
the scenes, or manners of his native country ; they have 
been made, because these scenes and these manners have’ 
been adverted to by some, as the best studies for the young 
artist, and becanse their peculiarities, their originality, have 
been considered as even better objects for study, than the 
management of nature in other countries, which fine picture 
landscapes consist In, and those delineations of foreign man- 
ners, which distinguish peculiar schools. It may have been 
thorght, that the painter of our own country would have an 
e:-y voad to fame. It has been attempted in the above 
renarks to show, that the labours of genius are efforts of 
mind, and that he who seeks for reputation in feeble exer- 
tions, or at best but mechanical skill, is in some danger of 
being disappointed of his fame. He may be a gainer at 
he ne, but he will bea loser abroad ; and above all, his 
fame will not be safe, even in his own country, provided its 
maturer age be blessed with a better taste. 

Having at some length, inquired into some of the motives 
which may influence our artists to leave their own country, 
the question returns upon us, with which these remarks 
commenced, what is the state of the arts in this country ? 
To give a general answer to this question, we may reply, 
that we arerich in our treasure of genius, but are somewhat 
deficient in taste. This may be called a nezative state, and 
it may be said, that a capacity to produce great works in the 
fine arts, can only be inferred fron what has been already 
done, and that if such works exist among us, on our owr 
principle, their influence must have been, to have given and 
corrected taste. As imposing however as the reply may 
seem, and as unsatisfactory as our remarks may appear, a 
few considerations may shew that they are not altogether 
unfounded. 

Some of our best artists, perhaps for the reasons assigned 
in this paper, have left us. Should any one doubt that 
they are men of extraordinary powers, they have only to 
visit for a moment the regions they now inhabit, and they 
will return fully satisfied. What modern European gallery 
is there, which has not been enriched by their works? Who 
is the president of the Royal Academy in England, and whe 
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is he who already seems to have borrowed his mantle of this 
venerable father? These are our countrymen, and their 
works speak to us from abroad, and yield us the fame of 
genius, if we have been unable to offer in exchange the pro- 
tection of taste, and of patronage. Mr. West, in a conver- 
sation with the writer, remarked, that America was a nursery 
of artists——-That he, at his advanced age, recollected many 
a schoolfellow, who discovered at school indications of 
genius for the fine arts, which, if cultivated, might have 
challenged for them lasting fame. But that we have genius, 
we need not go to our countrymen abroad for evidence. 
In this town, for instance, we have artists who, though 
purely the children of nature, and the best specimens of the 
fine arts, for whose contemplation and study are their own 
works, have, notwithstanding, laboured for an age, beyond 
their own, and will furnish abundant evidence, that theirs 
was an age not destitute of genius. 

The best works of our greatest artists, are, however, be- 
yond our reach, and their salutary influences of course 
denied us. Those of our younger artists are few in number, 
and are too much dispersed to afford them beneficial instruc- 
tions. If it therefore be proved, that we are rich in genius, 
our deficiency in taste is an inductive probability. And 
this conclusion rests on this simple supposition, that the 
works of genius, their contemplation and study, are the le- 
gitiate sources of taste, and that the reaction of taste, viz. 
its powerfully corrective influences, are essentially necessary, 
or atleast, among the surest means of the best developement 
of genius itself. 

If what is contained in these pages be true, if such be 
the actual state of the fine arts among us, there is nothing 
reproachful in the truth, or melancholy in the condition. It 
would appear, on the contrary, that there was every thing 
to excite to the most liberal exertions, and the best grounds 
for expecting a successful issue. If the men of fine genius 
among us be encouraged, if they are excited to those efforts, 
which the powerful stimulus of the finest works of art would 
call forth, and to which their constant reference to their 
own works can hardly be expected to awaken them, we shall 
not long be deficient in taste, nor our country despoiled of 
the fame which is her natural and legitimate right. The 
institution now in contemplation in this place, has all 
these objects in view, and an effort so honourable, it is 
trusted, cannot but succeed. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


On Models in Literature. 


‘* Yet still uppermost, 
Wature was at his heart, as if he felt, 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things, which from her sweet influence, 
Might tend to wean him.’’ WoRpDSWORTH. 


WhenI lay down the reviews, or go home from a party 
of fashionable crilicks, I pity the whole race of anihors. If 
they would be the favouriles of the age they live in, they 
must stand In awe of its opinions and taste, however various 
or chilling. ‘They are surrounded by tribunals and judges 
in almost every class; and all put in their claims to special 
deference andrespect. The frivolous and gay, one would 
think, had no concern with the depths of the heart, nor 
even with the landscape, any farther than the tints that 
overlay it. Still they are readers and judges. ‘They lay 

a little poetry or wit, for conversation’s sake, or at least 
to gild their affectation—and therefore they must be con- 
sulfed.—'Then again, we have exact scholars, who require 
a sustained fauljlessness and elegance in every thing. They 
are shocked with blemishes or occasional dulness, and 


judge a man by failures that are merely accidental, and 


which do not indicate in the least, the original cast or de- 
fects of his mind. ‘They never look at gleams, or regions 
of clear azure, in a sleepy sky. They laugh at foolish 
simplicity, till they cannot discern the real, which is very 
often in the neighbourhood.—There is too, a great middling 
crowd of readers, whose vocabulary of crificism extends 
little further than to “unnatural, ‘oul-of-life,” &e. and 
words of this sort they are sure to level against every man, 
who ventures upon the marvellous, wild, and unreal. 
These are the practical men, who judge every thing, by 
what they call common sense. They laugh at the folly of 
encouraging men in the indolent luxuries, and unprofitable 
excesses of imagination and feeling, when we were sent here 
to work, to be useful, to conquer the vices, and bring home 
the wanderings of ithe mind.—Other readers, however, are 
so fastidious and ethereal, that they cannot bear tosee a 
Poet in the streets or workshops. 
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And shall authors then never be allowed to lose sight of 
the motley race, who are to judge them? A heavy day it 
will be for poetry, when society is made the school of ge- 
nius, instead of solitude. You might as well take a man from 
the quiet, unconfined seclusion in which he has lived, and 
rioled from infancy, and fit up a cell for him in the i inquisi- 
tion, in some large city, where the tread of the tormentor is 
heard above, and the laughter of the world without the 
walls. 

We may differ in our tastes as much as we please. It 
is a way to encourage all sorts of mind, and bring to light 
every thing fitted for poetry. But we must get out of the 
bad habit of dictating to great minds, and striving to bring 
them up in our own way. Genius is not willing “to be in- 
terfered with, and told how to work, where to travel, and 
what to admire. And yet there are men, who go so far as 
to hold up models for imitation, and standards of taste, for 
writers of every age and country, let their minds be ever 
so lofty and original. We shall say a little of this inter- 
ference, for it appears to be the most mischievous of all. 

It may be well for minds of a common cast to read and 
obey. They may profitably give themselves up all their 
lives, to the superiour intellects about them. They are 
mat made nor wanted for authors, and they only leave a 

in the busier parts of society, when they venture to be 
suet It is the great men of a country, who are to make 
and support its literature. And to tell such men that they 
must give their days and nights to any models, ancient or 
modern, is to destroy the whole worth and character of 
genius. It is to make men look at crealion and society, 
through another man’s eyes, and communicate al] that their 
hearts labour with, by the help of a remembered manner 
they learnt in the schools. [1 is to educate different men 
by one rule, and force all minds to one taste and pursuit. 
It comes in the way of nature, and reduces all her trregu- 
larities, crooks, and violence, her endless change, into 
straightness, smoothness, and harmony. It is to make the 
difference of country, of habits, and institutions wholly inef- 
fectual as to literature, and to bring the native of the moun- 
tains and plains, of the inland and coast, to a lifeless simi- 
larity of taste. 

Where is a mind, thus trained, to get its food and excite- 
ment? It is irksome and exhausting to walk in the dusty 
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track of an earlier traveller, especially when the whole 
world, in ‘ morning freshness,”’ lies open to the observing, 
intrepid, and ardent. Their refreshment is in toils and ad- 
ventures of their own seeking. ‘Their imaginations are 
filled with bright forms of unattained excellence, kindling 
enthusiasm and hope, for a man to dream about, when he 
crows tired of what ethers have done, and burns to make 
more perfect what he attempts himself. Such men owe 
their power over the reader, chiefly to something all their 
own in their notice of things, their manner, feelings, partiali- 
ties, and taste. There is a savour of genius and individu- 
ality in all they say. They wrile from the heart, and we 
know them every where. They sit alone and work by 
themseives, leaving friends unconsulted, enemies neglected, 
and doing nothing, merely because it has been pointed out. 
They speak with freedom and infant fearlessness, as if they 
were alone in the world, and had ail to themselves. They 
are never dried up by the fear that nature is failing, but feel 
that something is left for them every where. 

The imitator, the man who gets his stock of thought, and 
sentiment of beauty from books, is cautious, constrained, 
and modelled throughout. Every thing, even to his enthu- 
siasin, seems disciplined and artificial. He will have no 
tins of overgrowth to repent of. He seems under a careful 
process of emaciation, to keep in the fashion of grace and 
slenderness. Elis business is to select and trim, where 
others, with the prodigality of invention, have thrown heaps 
and masses. He burnishes old jewels or sets them anew, 
and submits cheerfully to other labours about as generous 
and nourishing tw a hungry mind. When he is among the 
great, either of the living or dead, he does not feel him- 
self in society. He does not come within the touch of 
greatness. ‘There is no friendly action of other minds on 
his own—no level on which they can meet, and be happy 
and useful together. Hie goes as a worshipper, to wonder 
and obey, not as an equal, to question, value, and surpass. 
Is this the way to make writers of whom a nation is to be 
proud, or who shall be happy from themselves ? The reader 
will tell you that works fashioned by models, or infected 
with books, are but old stories, the more tedious for the 
finish aud elegance which is intended to make up for free- 
dom and originality. They have no carelessness nor waste 
thought about them—no indication that the mind was the 
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lighter and happier for throwing off its constant growth. 
The writer has the stiff, genteel way of a man who is tying 
to entertain strangers, and is afraid of committing himself, 
and so prepares himself for the occasion. ‘There is none of 
that gracious, fearless familiarity which one feels with those 
of his own home, whom he has seen every hour, and whose 
characters have rather grown upon him than been studied. 

Ifthe borrowers and imitators are only encouraged, ihe 
swarm will go on thickening. ‘There 1s enough now in 
the stores of poetry’, heaped up by others, to serve them for 
ages. They need not once look out of doors to see things 
for themselves. There are rules for versification, laws of 
taste, books of practical criticism, and approved standards 
of language, to make one go right and sately. And surely 
itis very easy for men (except those who have the indig- 
nant freedom of genius,) to write with suca helps. Besides, 
it looks hard now-a-days, to be original, when so many have 
already gone over the land of poetry, and soiled and made 
common all that lay on the surface, or in secret. Alas, 
when the world grows rich, heirs will be indolent ; and we 
should not wonder at it. The habit of living on other 
minds, naturally creates a spirit of self indulgence, and at 
last of weak timidity. Instead of being kindled into efiort 
by what others have done, the heart sinks into cowardly 
admiration. It is content to relish what it dares not rival. 
{t sets much by a refined, artificial taste, and thinks it enough 
to be exquisite in criticism, and eloquent in praise. You 
will see idolaters leaning upon the broken columns of ancient 
Temples, or in ecstacies before pictures and statues. The 
student sits at his window with a book before him, but he 
never looks out upon the fields. Knowledge must now be 
drawn from libraries and collections. The difficulties of 
acquiring which were once encountered, are now done away, 
and with them the wholesome and invigorating labour. We 
need not confound ourselves any longer in the wastes and 
thickets, which our fathers so eagerly plunged into. We 
have masters and schools at our very doors, to teach us 
every thing, and to reduce every thing to system and sim- 
plicity. Here then is the very mischief of learning—the 
Way to turn great men into confectioners and second-hand 
caterers. ‘Their minds are surfeited with what other men 
have said, and toiled hard and all alone, to come at. No 
a that they grow sickty, acquiescing, and unproduc- 
Ive, 
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Let us just look at ene or two ways, in which freedom and 
originality of mind are assailed or endangered. The first 
is by inculcating an excessive fonduess for the ancient clas- 
sicks, and asserting their supremacy in literature. By some 
means or other, the ancients have exerted an enormous in- 
fluence among literary men, and in nations too, that have 
had hardly any thing of real congeniality with them. And 
many a lover of his own home, of the domestick fame and 
character of his country, has, in his fits of vexat:on, been 
tempted to wish that the Barbarians had either done their 
work more faithfully among the fair fabricks of Greece and 
Rome, or else left those illustrious nations to live, and pro- 
voke the res: of the world to independent greatness, instead 
of being their school or nurse. As it now ts, the old nations 
survive, in asort of mixed state of grandeur and desolation. 
We grow tender among ruins and fragments. We love to 
sofien down the errours and grossness of the fallen, and to 
extol and venerate the remains of their greatness, without 
making a very scrupulous estimate of its real worth. The 
grave-yard is common ground, where the living from every 
land may come together. There is no rancour nor heart- 
burning there. We canall give praise with generous com- 
placency, when no pretensions are set up. ‘The Romans 
worshipped Greece, after they had conquered her. 

Besides, the earliest nations in letters bave a sort of pa- 
triarchal claim to the reverence of those who come after. 
Nothing remains of them but their finished and best works. 
We have no records of their early attempts and failures— 
nothing to inspire pity, to lessen admiration, or to encourage 
us when we fail. They seem to have started up at once, 
as if by an “ over-night creation,” into elegance and beauty, 
full of the ease, delight, and earnestness of men who draw 
directly from nature. They are set off trom the earlier 
world, and connected with every after age, by appearing to 
be the very beginners of literature. They become the 
lights and helps of other nations, who are slower and later in 
attention to the mind—And even when their followers have 
surpassed their guides, and become quite equal to looking 
about, and making a fortune for themselves, it is still hard to 
throw off the veneration and deference which all have felt, 
and which gives them something common in their taste, 
pride, and obligations. 
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The boy at school (in the best, but most complying 


hours of his life) is set to work upon the ancient classicks. 
He hears and reads of the god-like people, who began and 
finished the world’s literature. This is taken in with his 
rudiments, and along with it, indifference towards his own 
language, which he acquired as unconsciously as he grew, 
and thinks too familiar for study or respect, while every 
thing ancient is brought home to him in solemnity and won- 
ders, and fastens itself upon him more closely than his 
rayers. 

The effect of this is, in many cases, to make what is fo- 
reign, artificial, and uncongenial, the foundation of a man’s 
literary habits, ambition, and prejudices. It is hardly pos- 
sible that a man, thus trained and dependent, should not lose 
self respect, and come to think every thing vulgar at home. 

But if ought to be remembered, that the question is not 
upon the merits of the ancients, or any models whatever. 
Men will always settle this matter for themselves, according 
io their own taste and feelings. What we contend for is, 
that the literature of a country is just as domestick and 
individual, as its character or political institutions. Its 
charm is its nativeness. It is made for home, to be the 
luxury of those who have the feeling and love of home, and 
whose characters and taste have been formed there. No 
matter for rudeness, or want of systems and schools. ‘It is 
enough that all is our own, and just such as we were made 
to have and relish. A country then must be the former and 
finisher of its own genius. It has, or should have, nothing 
to do with strangers. ‘They are not expected to feel the 
beauty of your old poetical language, depending as it does 
on early and tender associations ; connecting the softer and 
ruder ages of the country, and inspiring an inward and inex- 
plicable joy, like a tale of childhood. ‘The stranger per- 
haps is only alarmed or disgusted by the hoarse and wild 
musick of your forests, or sea-shore, by the frantick super- 
stition of your fathers, or the lovely fairy scenes, that lie 
far back in the mists of your fable. Tie cannot feel your 
pride in the splendid barbarisin of your countrv, when the 
mind was in health and free, and the fostiihatines of your 
character and greatness laid for ever. All these things are 
for the native. They heip to give a character to his coun- 
try and her literature, and he loves them too well, to be 
concerned at the w orld? 3 admiration or contempt. 
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So long then asa country is proud of itself, it will repel 
every encroachment upon its netive literature. Improve- 
ments will oifer themselves under a thousand forms. — Inti- 
inacy with other nations, especially if they are polished, 
and the leaders of fashion, will tempt men to imitate them 
inevery thing. Buta oation should keep itself at home, 
and value the things of its own household. It will have but 
feeble claims to excellence and distinction, when it stoops 
to put on foreign ornament and manner, and to adopt from 
other nations, tmages, allusions, and a metaphorical language, 
which are perfecily unmeaning and sickly, out of their own 
birth-place. ‘The most polished will be the dreariest ages 
of its literature. Its writers wil] be afraid to speak the lan- 
guage that God has given them, till they have mingled the 
rough torrent with the allaying streams of a softer region. 
A strange idiom will be introduced into style. And the 
whole literature of a country will be mere gaudy patciiwork, 
borrowed from every region that bas any beauty to fead. 


It may be well too just fo hint, that it is nol foreign mo-. 


dels alone which are to be feared. We mustalso be sny of 
ourselves. For menof real genius and independence will 
sometimes introduce dangerous novelties, and make errours 
and corruptions popular and contagious, however short- 
lived they may prove. And besides this, there is good 
reason to fear that every country, as if falls wito luxury and 
refinement, will be doomed to have an Augustan age, a 
classical era of its own, when fine writers will determine, 
what shall be correct taste, pure language, and legitimate 
poetry. A domestick master may not be as alarming as a 
foreigner, and long before a man has ceased to study and 
love the early literature of his country, he may expect to 
hear that the old language is barbarous and obsolete, and 
retected by all chaste authors, who wish to keep the national 
literature uniform and pure. As to all this, a man must 
judge for himself. And one would think, that if there must 
be models, a writer would do well to go as near to the origi- 
nal as possible, even to the very fathers of poetry. If there 
is luxury for him in such society, and if his books can find 
readers, In spite of the old cast about them, let him turn to 
the rougher and more intrepid ages of his country, before 
men troubled themselves about elegance or plan, and wrote 
right on as they felt, even though they were uttering a 
thought for the first time, feeling probably very little concern 
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whether asofter age laughed at or worshipped them— 
whether they were to be ranked among the classicks, or 
barbarians of poetry, whether theirs was to be called an Au- 
gustan era, or merely the plain old English days of Elizabeth. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMBRICAN JOURNAL. 


. On Geological Systems. 
Sir, 

If the following pages will do for your Journal, [ offer 
them for insertion. They are the amount of a conversation 
reduced to writing, and of course necessarily superficial and 
imperfect. A lady, whose reading was more among the 
lighter books of literature, than the ponderous ones of science, 
having met with some allusions to the Vulcanian and Nep- 
tunian theories of the earth, and mention of Valcanists 
and Neptunists, requested of me an explanation of these 
systems. Without pretensions to any profound knowledge 
of geology, I should have hesitated at the task, if a very 
learned dissertation had been necessary ; but trusting that 
my fair inquirer had too little acquaintance with science, 
to expose my errours, if she would, and too much good na- 
ture to do it, if she could, I attempted a brief exposition 
of the subject. 

Among the heathen divinities, there were two of great 
eminence, whose names have been borrowed by geologists, 
as very convenient to designate their different theories. 
Neptune was the God of the sea, the brother of Jupiter, and 
drove about the capricious element he ruled, in a large shell, 
drawn by sea horses, of a breed which are now extinct, ex- 
cept in the designs of artists. He carried in his hand a 
fork with three prongs, called a trident. As the God him- 
self has not been seen for some centuries, a very famous 
nation, who have driven very furiously over the ocean, 
without the aid of horses, had long claimed to be in posses- 
sion of his trident, which has been called, “ the sceptre 
of the globe.”? The world has generally acceded to this 
pretension, though having driven with too much violence, 
and too little caution against some who were travelling the 
same rout, it is supposed, that a younger nation obtained 
one of the prongs in a short scuffle, which ensued at last, in 


*onsequence of frequent altercation. 
Vol. HT. No. 8. 27 
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Vulcan was more renowned for his skill, than his good 
fortune. He formed a very.briiliant, but unfortunate mairi- 
monial connexion. Elis principai employment was forging 
thunderbolts for Jupiter, who, :ike other tyrants, was often 
ina passion. Our fellow townsman, Dr. Franklin, has pro- 
tected us by one of his discoveries, from the skill of Vul- 
can, and the force of Jupiter ; and as he also contributed to 
establish the liberty of our country, both these exploits have 
been happily commemorated in a well known line in Latin, 
which I need not repeat. 

Vulcan's workshops were situated near Mount Etna, and 
he employed a number of gigantick journeymen, with only 
one eye inthe centre oi their forehead, called Cyclops. A 
very particular account of these peopie, and the adventures 
of Ulysses aniong them, you will find in the 9th book of that 
most amusing poem, the Odyssey. It is impossible not to 
remark here, bow much the poets can make out of the sim- 
plest materials. ‘his story of Vulcan, his labours, and da- 
bourers, are all derived from one of the earliest iron founders, 
whose workmen, to protect their eyes from the intense heat 
of the metal, were a leather mask, which had one large hole 
in the centre; Homer transformed these poor blacksmiths 
into monsters, and made them immortal. ) 

Now Geologists are divided into two parties: the first say 
that this globe was formed by the agency of fire, and they 
are called buleanists, from the God of fire. The others 
inaintain that water was the agent, and are called Neplunists, 
from the God of that element. Perhaps you may obtain 
some idea of their different theories, by applying them al- 
ternately to the formation of that cumbrous, magnificent, 
wedding cake, which stands on the table near us, with all its 
ornaments of giided box, motto shells, sugared almonds, &c. 
&e. In reasoning on its formation, of which L really know 
little more than of that of the earth, which groans under 
its weight; Iwill apply, alternately, the Neptunian and 
Vulcantan theories, to account for its construction. The 
lady here inquired, whether these theories did not interfere 
with the Mosaick account of the creation? I explained to 
her, that there was nothing irreverent in these investigations ; 
that in the various departments of the Old Testament, the 
most pious and learned theologians were undecided what 
was exactly historical, metaphorical, or inspired—That 
many parts of it were mysterious, and fhe whole an object 
of faith and veneration—That men of science, who should 
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be the last to interfere with any thing religious, conducted 


their inquiries without any reference to that sacred relation. 
They reasoned precisely, as if no such account existed. 

To commence with the Vulcanian theory, a geologist of 
this school would say, that water was not an adequate agent 
to produce the effects we witness; that there must be a 
great central fire to have formed this composition ; that the 
surface exhibits the most evident marks of fusion, and tu 
penetrating beneath it, there is a black carbonaceous crust, 
which is evidently the product of fire; that if it had been 
the product of water, instead of the irregular lava which 
now covers ifs surface, vegetation would have appeared the 
moment the surface was exposed, and before it could be 
wholly desiccated. Whereas, the slow decomposition of a 
voleanick surface, is here shewn by the scanty vegetation 
that appears ; besides, the specimens of gold ina pure state, 
must have been the product of fire. It is quite clear, that 
if it had not been through the agency of the principle of 
calorick, which pervades and animates all creation, this 
production would never have existed. 

The Neptunist would say, that there were too many ap- 
pearances to leave any doubt about the agency of water: 
the amygdaloids, mandelsteins, or almond stones, by their 
rounded and wash ®@ appearance, had evidently been rolled 
in the water, and the incrustation that surrounded them was 
the mere induration of the deposit, in which they had been 
left, after the water had receded ; that a further convincing 

roof might be found in those fossile shells, which would 
si been calcined by the fire. ‘These shells resemble no 
Species exactly,* that are now found, ant) were evidently 
the tenants of those ancient waters, which once covered the 
globe, and hiave since been exhaled or contained within the 
bounds of the diiferent oceans. Besides, if water had not 
held the whole globe in solution, how could they thus he 
found on its highest surfaces, and imbedded so deeply in 
the interiour, forming whole masses of zoolite strata. My 


» eresting inquirer here became impatient, which the reader 


may wonder had not been the case sooner, and said, that as 
this bridal cake was notoriously made with the help of both 
fire and water, why may not the geologists agree to admit 
the intervention of both, and thus put an end to the dispuie— 


*For the satisfaction of the learned reader, I suzzest that this shell 
comes the nearest to the species Uva, genus turbo, cochlea alba ventri- 
bidens, Ntrys eminentibus, exasperata. 
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My dear friend, this would be fatal! science is like love, if 
there are too many disputes, it expires in a war of words ; 
but if it never excitesany discussion, it will be extinguished 
in apathy. WERNER. 


To the Editor. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


In the last number of the North-American Review, there 
is a leiter from two Clergymen, directors of a theological 
seminary in New-York, which struck me with astonishment. 
I do not pretend to interfere with the policy of the Institu- 
tions of that State; if they choose to appropriate funds for 
the support of a school conducted in such a manner, how- 
ever contrary it may be to the spirit of our civil and _politi- 
eal consiitutions ; the patrons of it may still persevere. 
Bat, [ have noted the occurrence for the purpose of con- 
gratulating the state of Massachusetts, that through the 
wisdom of their legislature they are not disgraced by a 
school, where such despotism can be exercised. The An- 
dover Instilution, attempted unsuccessfully, to obtain the 
same privilege, which was wisely refused. I am told that 
the very same doctrine, which drew down such an unre- 
lenting decree on the unfortunate individ®al, would at Ando- 
ver, have been favourably received. The College of the 
Sorbonne, of the Jesuits, or of the Holy Office, could not 
have exercised a more summary vengeance, or one dictated 
in a spirit of greater arrogance. Is it then compatible 
with our ideas of liberty, or the rights of conscience, 
that a power thus fo punish a mere matter of opinion, un- 
connected with any violation of morality, should receive 
support and profection ? 

Allow me to copy for the use of these mild theologians, 
the following passage from a certain poet called Shak- 
speare, it is taken from one of his profane plays, entitled, 
Measure for Measure. 


(h it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous, 
To use it like a giant 
Could great men thunder, 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 
For every pelting, petty officer 
Wou!d use his heaven for thunder; nothing but thunder. 
Merciful heaven! 
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Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the soft myrtle: O, but man! proud man, 
(Drest in a little brief authority ; 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glossy essence) like an angry ape ; 

Plays such fantastick tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.—— 


AN ENEMY TO PERSECUTION. 
To the Editor. 


Letters from Europe mention, that it is supposed to be 
the intention of Lord Byron, who has left England for the 
East, to join Lady Hester Stanhope, in Arabia. As the 
| remarkable adventures of this distinguished lady may not be 
known to many of our readers, we copy the following ac- 

count of them from a late French paper. 
Lady Hester Stanhope, who belongs to one of the first 
= families in England, merits a place among the most cele- 
brated and intrepid travellers of the present age. This lady, 
the niece, the friend, and intimate companion of the great 
Pitt, who was not less attached to him by conformity of 
mind than by the ties of blood. She enjoys a pension from 
her country. Pitl, who, as is known, died without fortune, 
left to his neices, poor like himself, a few lines, in which he 
recommended them to the generosity of the people of En- 
gland. After the death of her uncle, Lady Hester formed 
the project of travelling in the Levant. She first repaired 
to Malta, and from thence proceeded to Constantinople. 


Wishing afterwards to make a pilgrimage to Palestine, she rae a 4 
sailed for the Holy Land, but had the misfortune to be ship- Bes ‘i, 
wrecked off the isle of Rhodes. Cast on a barren rock, she mes i 
seemed to be destined to perish of hunger ; but an English rit 
ship, which appeared on the following day, took her on board Raby 
and conveyed her to Syria. There she travelled in all aii 
directions, accompanied by Mr. Bruce, who has just been p ihe 
tried for the part he took in the escape of Lavaletie. She Re a4 
Spent several years wandering among the ruins of Palmyra ge 
end Hieropolis, and exploring the vallies of Mount Lebanon. ae 


Living for whole months on rice and water, and accus- 
tomed to the frugality of oriental habits, from being feeble 
and debilitated, she became a strong and vigorous Amazon. 
According to letters which she has addressed to her family in Jae & 
England, she is now at the head of three tribes of Bedouin hee ie 
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Arabs, wlio regard her as a being of superiour order. She has 
had several children, whom she was fond of, brought to her 
from England ; and she declares, that she will never forsake 
that land of the sun, to breathe the humid and cloudy atmos- 
phere of Great Britain. Boston Daily Advertiser. 


= 
FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, from a friend in Germany. 


‘The Baron Munchhausen (pronounced nearly Minkhhow- 
zen, so famous for his remarkable adventures, lived in the 
neighbourhood of Gottingen, and was of an ancient, noble 
family.—He was a great lover of the chace, and was fa- 
mous for telling the stories which are at present under his 
name, whereby he acquired the very flattering appellation 
of Lying Munchhausen, by which he is now universally 
called. He has not long been dead. Though the work 
so extensively known as his Life and adventures is written 
in the first person, it is not from the worthy Baron himself, 
but was given to the world under the following circum- 
stances. A person of the name of Raspe, about fifty 
years since, was keeper of antiquities in the electoral col- 
lection at Cassel, the capital city of the late kingdom of 
Westphalia, and is dbout thirty miles from the residence of 
of our Baron. Raspe was a person of very good educa- 
tion, and extremely well qualified for the place he held. 
He was however expensive in his mode of life, and fond 
ef extravagance. Having incurred debts, which his sala- 
ry did not enable him to pay, he applied his collection to the 
same purposes, which his worthy successors the French 
commissaries at a later period have much more extensively 
done, and plundered it of several gems. The fraud was 
discovered, but he succeeded in escaping to England. 
Here he sustained himself sometime, as waiter in a Coffee- 
house in London, learning by degrees the English language. 
but not losing the remembrances of home.—For the cred- 
it of his native land, and to raise himself from the servants 
hall of a coffee-house, he committed to writing the marvel- 
lous adventures of his distinguished countryman the Baron, 
and the life of Munchhausen appeared from the English 
Press. —Though Germany had suffered a foreign land to 
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anticipate her in this precious contribution to Literature, 
it was not slow in doing what could be done by way of 
amends.—A translation was immediately undertaken bya 
Professor of the University at Gottingen, and the valua- 
ble work soon appeared in a German Dress.—The trans- 
lator was no other than the poet Burger so precious, for 
his Leonora, to the lovers of the horrible; and that fine 
genius, who had enriched poetry with this frightful pil- 
grimage of the poor Damsel to the graveyard in Hungary, 
now bestowed on Biography the memorable suspension of 
the horse to the sfeeple, and the musical accumulation in the 
Post-boy’s horn.--Our Baron however appeared to think 
himself less favoured than his neighbours, by this edifying 
production ; and threatened Dietrich, the publisher, prin- 
ter to the University of Gottingen, with a process. This 
however never took place, and in the course of time, not- 
withstanding the moving perils he had encountered, and 
the Biographer had described, the Baron died.—The name 
however is by no means extinct, and it 1s among the most 
famous in Hannover.—Munchhausen was the celebrated 
minister, for Hannover, of George the II, and it was he 
who founded and reared the University of Gottingen, and 
caused it in a few years to take rank of the establishments, 
which have stood for centuries. 

“IT do not know, my dear Sir, whether it will be interest- 
ing to the American publick to hear, that the second vo- 
lume of Professor A. Boeckh’s Pindar has appeared. It 
isa sizeable quarto volume. The first contained the 
text the present treats of the metres, and is thought in Ger- 
many the most successful investigation of this subject, that 
has appeared.—The metres are illustrated by their con- 
nexion with the musick, to which the Odes were adapted; 
and the whole inquiry of Professor Boeckh into the sub- 
ject of the Greek musick and its metrical relations is equal- 
ly masterly and original. It is understood that he is aided, 
in this edition, which quite surpasses all former editions of 
Pindar, by Professor Dissen of Gottingen.—Professor Beo- 
ckh isof the University af Berlin and isemployed incon- 
junction with other learned men, and under the patronage of 
the Prussian government, ona new edition of all the Greek 
Inscriptions.— He is also engaged with Heindorf, and Schle- 
lermacher, the Jatter so celebrated for his German transla- 
tion of Plato, on a complete edition of this Author.” 
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THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Rhoda—A novel.—By the author of “ Things by their 
right names,’ “ Plain Sense,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Boston—Published by Wells & Lilly. 


Tuts novel presents a lively and pretty faithful picture of 
fashionable life. Its moral influence is favourable to virtue. 
The first deviations from principle are well delineated in 
the most conspicuous character, and the progressive steps, 
from brisk animal spirits to levity, folly, disregard of obli- 
gations, imprudence, and finally to remorse and misfortune, 
are skilfully traced. ‘This character is a susceptible, bril- 
liant, fanciful woman, whose dispositions are always good, 
but her conduct often wrong. She makes just reflections, 
but has not sufficient strength of character to execate her 
czood purposes, and is continually liable to be diverted from 
propriety and rectitude, by the artful, who are her inferiours 
in point of understanding. She is, in short, one of those 
lovely bewitching creatures, whom every body admires and 
excuses, but whose conduct nobody approves. 

The work is not remarkable for spirit and animation. We 
cannot promise the reader that his interest will not flag a 
little in the first part of the second volume, but we can as- 
sure him, that he will be well compensated for persisting in 
the persusal. It belongs to the numerous and constantly 
increasing class of productions, in which fiction is brought 
home to daily occurrences and observations. Readers are 
apt to complain of such, that they are monotonous and ordi- 
nary; they do not sufficiently abound in “ moving inci- 
dents,” frightful situations, and apprehensions of direful 
events which never happen. We do not affect to proscribe 
all the agitating fictions, with which the novel-reading fair 
daily distress themselves. Feigned as well as real suffer- 
ings may sometimes have a salutary influence, and variety 
is desirable for its own sake, and then an occasional inter- 
ruption of the more gentle undulations of emotion, by the 
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whirls of transport, or the storms of the turbulent passions, 
may leave the mental atmospiiere more lucid and serene. 
But we would not always be tossed and leinpes{-driven—let 
us sometimes be satisfied with the face of nature in its more 
usual state, not violently agitated, nor yet perfectly tran- 
quil. It requires greater progress in the arts to exhibit 


with this aspect, it demands ereater skill and delicacy of 


execution in the artist, and an improved susceptibility and 
taste in the observer. ‘This truth is no less apparent in 
other arts, than in that of writing novels. Young belles, 
who have not been trained into a perception of real beauty 
and elegance, by judicious mothers and governesses, flutter 
out of the boarding sehool in the most brilliant hues, and by 
their glitter, dazzle the eyes, and turn the heads of the poor 
beaus, not yet far adv anced in their teens. Painters, in the 
early period of their art, are apt to choose extravagant sub- 


jects and situations ; and having set them forth in glaring co- 


flours, astonish the well-meaning multitude. In every art, 
the sort of specimens which children and*the unskilful most 
admire, is the same with the masterpieces of a ruder state. 
The writers of fictitious narratives began with superhuman 
characters, and pretern: itural incidents, and thus kindled the 
admiration and curiosity of their rude readers, who would 
have gone to sleep ever a probable story, wens told. 
Authors and readers early quitted the wild regions of giants, 
and dragons, and ene hantments : ; but a great dis af nee was to 
be passed over, before they could arrive at their proper 
home, among natural objects and real persons. Exch alter- 
nately led the way, the author now guiding the put Jick taste, 
and now being directed by it. heir pertis and diaiutere, 
bythe way, have not been few; for they have often been 
shut up in Gothick towers, thrown into uncomfortable dun- 
geons, pursued by apparitions, and were very il} used by 
monks j in convents, and by robbers in deserts. Even after 
infernal personages uiraculous events “a been aban- 
doned, and it was required of an author to account for what 
he caused to take mwah ein amore satisfactory way, the 
imaginations of men were fora long time aflec ted by the ter- 
rours with which they had been si iil’: and th ley offen 
mistook a figure ina piece of tattered tapestry fora spirit, 
fresh from the nether world, and would convert a crazy 
chateau into an enc hanted castle, and indulge for a time in 
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the illusion, that there was something beyond the laws of 
nature, in their surprises, successes, and taiiures. Atlength 
all pretence of mystery ceased, and writers, who do a 
professedly lay their scenes beyond the limits of experience, 
must accept for machinery, such as they are, the laws of 
nature, and the passions of men. They are not confined to 
What is common and familiar. Strong passions still exist, 
and yey eed events occur, and whatever is_ real, may 
well find a place in fiction. Many are led, by boldness and 
energy of genius, to prefer them, while others resort to them 
through weakness, and make use of them—that they may 
create that interest by their incidents, which they are unable 
to produce bya skilful management; they dress what they 
serve up, but rudely, but then they make up, as well as they 
can for this defect, by the number and profusion of dishes. 
‘The modern novels are generally better calculated to pro- 
duce delight and improvement, than wonder and agitation. 
They answer all the useful purposes of a lesson, without its 
formality and tediousness. In them, we have the most mi- 
nute and finished representations of manners. The privilege 
of using narrative or dialogue, and the liberty of detailing 
the most minute incidents, and marking the most trifling 
occurrences, provided a regard be had to grace and. propri- 
ety, give the writer more freedom and play, than he is allow- 
ed in any other kind of composition, and enable him to bring 
out, and exhibit those subtle and evanescent accompanl- 
ments, to which characters and actions owe a greater part of 
their beauty and deformity. 

We shall not proceed to analyze and review this book, 
as we can say nothing of if which will not occur to almost 
every reader, and our purpose in making it the occasion of 
these few remarks, will be accomplished, if we shall add 
something towards drawing to it that attention, which we 


‘think it deserves. 
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Natural and Statistical vien, or, picture of Cincinnati 
and the Miami country, illustrated by maps. With an 
Appendix, containing observations on lhe late Earth- 
the Aurora Borealis, and the South West wind. 

; By Daniel Drake: Cincinnati, printed by Looker and 

a Wallace, 1815. 12 mo. pp. 251. 


We have perused this work with much satisfaction. 
The fine country which it describes, has generally furnish- 
ed atheme for vague declamation, and extravagant praise. 
Its natural advantages are so considerable, and iis prosperi- 
ty so rapid, that even a just picture of it wou'd appear like 
flattery. ‘Though a very favourable, it is a fairer delineation, 
than any we have seen of the Western country ; its advan-  - 


3 


tages are displayed without concealment of its defects, and 1 ae 
as a general description, it will be valuable to those who a 
wish to forma correct idea of that region. Its geographical, 
civil, physical and progressive state, are described with Las aa 
judgment and intelligence ; and an account of its soil, 
climate and productions, are given in sufficient detail for all A ee 
the purposes of common inquiry. 
In looking at the map of those vast plains, between the eS a af 
sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi, and the Moun- ee Ae ay 
tains of the Atlantick sea coast; and imagining them covered wee ae a 
with a population free and civilized, which will probably bai eae B 
happen in the course of another century ; the mind is lost 1 ae 
in reverie, on the immensity of the subject. One reflection prone ci 
must sirike every one: the English Language and the 
hristian faith are destined to be spoken and professed by 

a larcer portion of mankind, than ever yet expressed them- isin era 

: selves in any one language, or ever worshipped under any pea 

| one form of ‘religion. Here will be a contrast to the popu- tgs a By 
lation of Asia, as numerous as that, yet enjoying freedom, mi < eu 
civilization, a beneficent religion, and all the stores of sci- ae | a 
ence andlearning. These future states may go on in secu- iad PES 
rity, multiplying their riches by their industry, and enjoy- a +3 vey 
ing all the refinements of civilization, without fear of any “SE Neha 
external invader. Theve will be no store-house of barbari- 

4 ans in the North, to ravage their fortunate country ; and if oF Pee 

they can avoid civil war among themselves, they will have eee 
no other war to fear. But we must abandon these excurs bi 
sions into futurity, to take up the work before us. a : 
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Dr. Drake commences his work with a description of the 
Obio River; this «ve shall extract, and also his general 
description of North America, from the fourth section, 
which treats of the climate: both passages are interesting, 
and furnish a fair specimen of his style, and his talent tor 
description and generalizing. 


“ The river Ghio is formed by the union of the A’'le- 
ghenv and Monongahela rivers at Pittsburgh, in latitude 
(according to Mir. de Ferrer) 43° 26' 15" north, and in lon- 
gifude frem Vy ashington 2° west. It passes, fur a short 
distance, through the state of Pennsylvania, and then con- 
stitutes the line of division between the states of Virginia 
and Kentucky on the south, and the*state of QGhio, the In- 
diana and Winois Territories on the north. latitude 
00' 21" north, and lenzifude 11° 56’ 22” west (rom the mean 
observations of Eiilicot and de Ferrer) it joins the Missis- 
sippi, having meandered in a west-south-west course up- 
wards of 900 miles. The Allezheny, however, which, at 
its origin in the monntains of that name, interlocks wiih the 
Susquehanna and Genessee, and whose lenetl may be es- 
timated at 360 miles, is to be rezarded as the Obio under 
another name, making the entire length of this great river 
upwards of 1200 miles—almost three times the leagih of 
the Susquehanna, including the Chesapeake Bay, and four 
times the leneth of either the Potomaci, Delaware, Liudsen 
or Connecticut river. Hs width, at Cincinnati, whieh is 
nearly equidistant from Pittsburgh and its confluence with 
ihe Mississippi, is 534 yards; which may be assumed as 
its mean breadth. [ts annual range from low to high waier, 
at the same place, is about 50 feet; the extreme range 
nearly 10 feet more. Whe lowest, it may be forded in 
several places above Louisville. The greatest depressious 


ave generally in August, September and October ; the 


greatest rises in December, March, May and June. Its 
mean annual temperature, 8 inches beneath the surface, at 
Cincinnati, is nearly 56 degrees, its greatest summer 
heat 62 degrees, and iis lowest winter heat, 32 degrees. 
Near Pittsburch, it is almost every winter frozen over 
for several weeks; this has even been the case for more 
than 400 miles below that town. Generally, the navi- 
galion upwards is suspended by floating ice, during eight or 
ien weeks of the winier. Its current, when of a mean 
height, is estimated at three miles an hour; when higher, 
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and rising, it is more; when very low, it does not exceed 
two miles. Its valley bas the medium breadth of one mile; 
in some places it is contracted to half that width, and in 
others, as at the junction of the tributary streams, expanded 
toa mile and a hall, or two miles. 

“Ttis generally serpentine, and presents to the eye of the 
yoyager an uniform succession of hills and declivities, which 
display in spring, the blooming elegance of a luxuriant 
garden; in summer, the rich verdure of a lofty and bound- 
less forest ; and in autumn, a splendid tissue of green, gold, 
and crimson foliage. In winter, an occasional precipice, 
with a brow overhung by red cedars, exhibits considera- 
ble-grandeur—but variety and sublimity are net predomi- 
nant features of this scenery ; and the pleasure it affords 


‘to the traveller of taste, is chiefly referable to its beauty, 


freshness and tranquillity.” 

“ The Ohio contains about a hundred islands,* or one for 
every nine miles. Ina space of one hundred miles, how- 
ever, between the states of Kentacky and Ohio, there are 
none. A few of these islands are cultivated ; many are too 
small and barren for advantageous tinprovement, and a 
large proportion are liable to occasional inundation. 'They 
form no serious obstruction to the navigation of the river, 
except in low water, when the bars and ripples connected 
with them, are some what dangerous.” 


« North-America is traversed by two ranges of high 
mountains—the Allegheny and Chippewan. They are 
found near the eastern und western sides of the continent, 
widely separated ; but resemble each other in diverging 
from the meridian, in opposite directions, at the same angle 
—in lying about equal distances from the Atlantick and Pa- 
cifick oceans—and in preserving, throughout their whole ex- 
tent, a parallelism with the coast, to which they are respec- 
tively contiguous. ‘The western, or Chippewan range, is 
the highest and most extensive ; originating near the arctick 
circle, and spreading into elevated table land in Mexico. 
The Alleghenies conmence immediately south of the Gulph 
of St. Lawrence, in the 48th degree of north latitude ; and 
are lost in the 34th or 35th degree, between the state of 
Georgia and the Mississippi river. In the latitude of Cin- 
cinnati, these ranges are about 25°, or 1300 miles asunder. 
The intermediate country is bounded on the south by the 


* See Cramer’s Navigator 
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Gulph of Mexico, and on the north by a chain of lakes 
stretching to the north-west, from the 42d to the 60th de- 
gree of latitude. 

‘From this arrangement of mountains and lakes, results a 
division of North-America into several great regions: 1. 
The mountainous, consisting of two distinct and distant 
ranges ; neither of them so high as to be covered with 
snow in the summer. 2. The western maritime, lying along 
the Pacifick ocean. 38. The eastern maritime, extending 
from the Alleghenies to the Aftlantick ocean, and naturally 
divisible into three sections—the northern, middle, and 
southern. The rivers of the first, run nearly from north to 
south; those of the second and third, from north-west to 
south-east, leaving the mountains at right angles. 4. The 
lakes, and immense wilderness situated beyond them. 5. 
The valley or basin of the Mississippi, bounded on the west, 
east, and north, by the regions just named. Being thus 
surrounded, the climate of this extensive tract must neces- 
sarily participate of all those which are adjacent. The 
mountain districts produce some of its peculiarities ; but 
more are perhaps attributable to the region of snow, and 
ice, and half frozen lakes, in the north. 

“ Considered without reference to the others, the central 
or Mississippi district, may be characterized as a plain from 
800 to 1000 feet above the ocean—depressed in the middle 
from north to south—cut in various directions iato nume- 
rous vallies, by streams of every width—generally covered 
with trees in the eastern, and with herbaceous plants in the 
western parts—arid and rolling in the south-east ; dry and 
level in the west; marshy to the north, and wet to the 
south.” 


The result of the meteorological observations, proves that 
the climate of Ohio, like that of the Atlantick States, is sub- 
ject to great and suddeu changes and violent extremes: the 
thermometer is found on the average to descend twice 
below 0 every winter at Cincinnati; and to be at 90 four- 
teen days in each summer. The spring, as in every other 
part of | North- America, is variable and capricious: the pro- 
cess of vegetation commences six weeks later at some sea- 
sons than at others, and if it begins in February, as from 
the latitude of the country it should do, it is commonly 
suspended, by the interv ention of cold, and vegetation will 
remain stationary for weeks. ‘This evil is felt in a greater 
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or less degree in all parts of the United States. It is the 
greatest evil of our climaté, and one we can never escape 
from ; although the climate on the average will necessarily 


4 be ameliorated by the destruction of the forests, and the cul- 

: tivation of the soil. The whole of the section on climate, is 

| valuable ; we shall extract from it his accovnt of the South- | 

. West wind, the Humidity, and the Indian Summer. oa 

: “The south-west.—This wind, which, as we have just et. 

seen, prevails on the Ohio three fourths of the year, ex- | 

hibits two different characters, or is divisible into two vari- | 

: eties—the hwmid and the arid. The former of these is sae ae 

characterized by prevailing throughout the night; by gene- i ft 

. rally continuing two or tiree days after its commencement ; re 

by alternating with the north-east wind ; by sinking the ba- ek 

‘ rometer more than any other erial current; and by always : fs 

: causing clouds, and generally rain, which is often profuse. tes 

The arid south-west commences between sun-rise and 
10 o’clock in the morning. It is at first very gentle, and er A Hi 
increases in force with the progress of the day, until 4 or 5 hon 
o'clock in the evening, when it begins to subside. About 
sun-set it ceases, and the succeeding night is clear and se- “pe ie id 

‘ rene. This is the predominant wind in the hottest and aay ee 

dryest weather, with which indeed it is identified in the mind Ae ie 

of every observer in this country. Its prevalence, in com- 
parison with the other variety, is perhaps as eight or ten to ASE ae ta 
one. It is seldom attended with an atmosphere altogether oe: A 
cloudless, but never produces any other form of rain thana “Sh a" 
thunder shower. It sinks the barometer less than the hu- pA : ihe 
mid south-west, but raises the thermometer higher than any us ae eh] 
other wind. It is not known whether at present it prevails ane ae) 
y more or less than upon the first settlement of the western r a 

States.”’* 

“ Humidiiy.—The fogs of the Ohio and its tributary ae 
streams are most common from May to October, inclusively. Ber ia 
They ave generally succeeded by fair and hot days, and are Aa Hea 
seldom seenin cloudy or windy mornings. They aretoodense 4 
to admit the view from one side of the Ohio to the oiher ; but an hid: 
generaliy suifer dissipation before eight o’clock. In winter meh ¥ 
they are occasionally seen and admired under the name of foe at 
visibie vapour. When of this kind, they arise to a great ; abe 
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height, in dense and circumscribed columns. The ther- 
moimeteris on these occasions, for the most part, at or below 
cipher ; or at least the air is mach colder than the water. 

"Phe dew, in the woody vallies of this country, is so co- 
pious in the summer andearly autumn, as to be felt before 
sun-set. In the course of the night if oe from the 
leaves like drops of rain ; but in more elevated and open 
ions, its quantity is less. 

Mr. Eflicot®* has pronounced the country between the 
Ohio and lake Erie, to be moister than the Atlantick states. 
Hits observations, however, were made in the depths of the 
forest, and cannot therefore be compared with those made 
Ina settled country. Ht is said that iron and brass become 
tarnished in a shorter time at Cincinnati than im Pennsylva- 
nia; but the diiference, I apprebend, is not very great. 
‘Phere is ne difficulty at this place in keeping surgeons’ in- 
struments from rusting; linen well dried, aud kept in draw- 
ers, tiay afterwards be used with as fittle airing as in the 
eastern states ; and musquetoes along the Ohio are uncom- 
mon. “Che summer of 18i4 fermed an exception to this 
statement. During that rainy season, most of the books in 
the libraries of the town, and dried specimens of plants 
kept in a close herbarium, for the first time became more or 
fess mouldy, and musquetoes were numerous for many 
weeks. Upon the whole, the diminution of moisture which 
follows the clearing and cultivation of our wood lands, is 
such, as to support the conclusion, that when the country 
shall be extensively o] ened, its atmosphere will become as 
dry as any part of the Union.’ 

“Fadian Summer.—In the autumn ofevery year, we have 
a period to which this appellation is affixed. if generally suc- 
ceeds to rain or snow, and severe frost; beginning i in October 
er November, and continuing for two or three weeks, with an 
occasional sform. But the atmosphere is, for the most part, 
dry, serene and smoky, through which the sun and moon 
exhibit in the morning and evening a face of darkened crinison. 
The verdure of the forest fades away, or passes into the 
countles varieties of brown, red and yellow, which give to 
the surrounding scenery a dull and sombre aspect. The 
ocurrence of rain, with a north-west wind, at length sudden- 
ly dispels the gloom, sirips the wood of its remaining foll- 


* Philosophical Transactions, vol. iv. 
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age, and introduces winter, with a transparent and cheering 
atmosphere. 


« The effect of this peculiar atmosphere on hy pocondri- 
acks, though less in degree, is similar to that produced by 
: the November fogs of Great Britain. 
Es “The cause of this smokiness is supposed to be the confla- 
gration, by the Indians, of withered grass and herbs on the 


extensive prairies to the north-west, and hence perhaps the 
name of the season.”’ 


We have never heard that this peculiarity of our climate, 
called the Indian Summer, affected hypocondriacks among 
us in this quarter, in the way here described. it is gene- 
rally, we believe, considered as mild and agreeable. ‘The 

# manner of accounting for it by the conflagration of tie 

; prairies, is not entirely satisfactory. The bumidity of the 
- Western country, Dr. Drake thinks, wil! be lessened when 
the country is cleared of its forests, and there can be no 
doubt of this result, which however is only desirable to a 
certain extent; for the greatest evil which the Western 
country has to dread hereafter, is excessive drought. ‘The 
prospective wisdom of those states, should be particularly 
attentive to guard, as far as possible, against this effect. Take 
the author’s account of the south-west wind, which prevails 
during the spring and summer two thirds of the time; con- 
sider the plan of that country, a plain of immense extent, 
intersected by rivers, which flow from one to three hundred 
feet below the surface. Dense forests now protect the 
fountains of the rivers, the brooks and springs from the sun ; 
when these forests are destroyed, a large portion of these 
springs and rivulets will be dried up: there are no mountains 
2 to condense the clouds, and furnish supplies from their 
f sides. ‘The winds from the western quarter, blended with 
the south or the north, prevail more than half the year ; 
when these plains are cleared of the forests, and cultivated, 
it seems inevitable, that the country should be exposed io 
the most severe droughts; the arid south-west, will then 
pass over the country, withering and suffocating like a 
sirocco. General Andreossi, in his account of the Canal of 
Languedoc, states the increased evil of late years, that has 
arisen in France, from the destruction of the forests in the 
mountains, which protected the sources of the streams, by 
which means, the rivers have now become torrents, impetu- 


ous and destructive in winter, and presenting ouly beds of 
Vol. LI. No. 8. 29 
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sand in summer. ‘The gradual effect, if not counteract- 
ed, would be to reduce the country to sterility. How 
much mere is this to be dreaded in a country of such ex- 
tent, as that between the Allegheny, and the Chippewan 
chouudtaian, with no intervening hills of height, sufficient to 
arrest the passage of these winds. The Government 
should select some spots from whence the most important 
streams originate, and mark out a certain portion of contigu- 
ous territory, never to be alienated or stripped of its fo- 
rests. ‘This would at once provide perpetual supplies of 
timber, and protect the precious fountains of the rivers. 

OGue chapter is devoted to an account of the antiqui- 
ties of the Ohio, which the author regrets is so imperfect, 
alihough if contains all the principal facts which are now 
known; and from the objects that have been discovered in 
digging, it is evident, that these works were raised by a 
uncivilized people, though with diferent habits, from the 
present savages of that country.— We see no evidence that 
they were more civilized, for the mere construction of these 
works is no evidence of greater talent or civilization. Their 
history seems now involved in impenetrable obscurity. It 
seems most probable ihat they were co.stracted by emi- 
grants from Mexice, who may have been so much weaken- 
ei in numbers By some fatal epidemick, as to be obliged to 
cede the woods to their original tenants, and retreat back 
across the Mississippi, or were perhaps wholly cut off. But 
aa all the objects found in these works, shew that they were 
constructed by some uncivilized tribes, our curiosity about 
their history is very much lessened. We give the con- 
clusion of the chapter. . 


“ Such are a few of the more extensive or curious ves- 
tiges of former population in the Miami country. They 
might be received as specimens of all that our state con- 
tains, were not those of the Muskingum and Sciota, from 
report, still more striking and ¢ omplicated. A fall and in- 
teresting description of what Marietta affords, may be found 
in the tour of the reverend Mr. Harris; but the others 
have only been mentioned incidentally. In consequence 
of this, [ am induced to offer the following notice of one that 
I have superficially examined, although it lies beyond the 
boundaries of the Miami country. It is situated ten miles 
from Chillicothe, on one of the steep and elevated ridges of 
Paint-creek, under topographical circumstances which will 
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be sufficiently understood, by recollecting those of the for- 
tification last described. ‘The wall, which had been cen- 
ducted along the verge of the hill, is by estimation about a 
mile anda halfin length. Ii was formed entirely of undress- 
ed freestone, brought chiefly from the streams 250 feet 
below, and laid up without mortar or cement of any sort. 
It is now, like all the walls of a similar kind which have 
been discovered in the western country, in a state of ruin. 
It exhibits the appearance of having been shaken down by an 
earthquake, not a single stone being found upon another, in 
such a manner as to indicate thal to have been ifs situation in 
the wall. In several places there are openings, immediate- 
ly opposite which, inside, lie piles of stone. Ina few spots, 
the stones are coloured by the action of fire—are larger in 
quantity, and have, blended with them, lumps of cinder re- 
sembling that produced in asmith’s forge. The surround- 
ing region is abundant in iron ore ; and the inhabitants tell 
of excava‘ions, which they suppose to have been formerly 
made in search of that mineral. However this may be, it 
is certain that the vestiges of a great population are siill dis- 
cernible in the valley of Paint-creek ; and that, upon the 
whole, there is perhaps no spot in the state of Chio, better 
calculated for successful researches into the ancient condi- 
tion of this country. 

‘TI shall conclude these imperfect descriptions, with the 
following general observations. 

The Lakes, and the Gulph of Mexico, appear to be 
the northern and southern boundaries of the region contain- 
ing these ancient werks. M’Kenzie does not mention them, 
in his voyages and travels to the north-west through the 
Lakes; but “Bartram saw them in various places in Georgia 
and Florida. Between the Ohio and the Gulph, they ap- 
pear to be much fewer than between that river and the 
Lakes. As to their north latitude, 45° may perhaps be the 
limit. On the east, they are bounded by the Alleghenies ; 


_on the west, they extend to the Pacifick ocean; but are 


found of the greatest magnitude and grandeur in some ef 
the southern provinces of Mexico. From that country, 


indeed, they seem to decrease in size, beauty and regularl- 
ty, in a ratio corresponding directly to the distance. 

“2. They are generally found in the vallies of the larger 
streams ; and on the most elevated plains or terraces, which 
are pre ovincially termed the second and third banks, count- 
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“H i ing from the river. The first or lowest, which is also 
he i the most recently formed, along many of our streams suffers 
| occasional inundation. When some of the works in this 
country were erected, these new alluvions might not have 
ee been formed, or were perhaps liable to annual submersion. 
Hy 1) ‘« 3. The forests, over these remains, exhibit no appear- 
i ances of more recent growth, than in other parts. Trees, 
a several hundred years old, are in many places seen growing 
| ry . out of tle ruins of others, which appear to have been of 
equal size. 
i es “ For what purpose were these works erected ? It must 
Ht iat i have been obvious to the reader, that most of those which 
ae have been indicated, were for defence. What are situated 
on hills, were perhaps, withowt exception, of this kind, 
1 Sa Concerning some of the valley-remains, there are grounds 
aaa for a different opinion. Those at Cincinnati, for example, 
py exhibit so few of the characteristicks of a defensive work, 
|) oe ae that General Wayne, upon attentively surveying them in 
hs ) oe 1794, was of opinion that they were not designed for that pur- 
BibO:; (ate pose. It was from the examination of valley-works only, 
ieee that Bishop Madison was led to deny, that the remains of 
bt): . the western country were ever intended for defence ; and 
te): _to conclude that they were enclosures for permanent resi- 
i . ia dence.* It would be precipitate to assert, that the relicks 
i found in the vallies were for this purpose ; and those of the 
Ht) io a uplands for defence. But while it is certain that the latter 
iy) ie iy aes were military posts, it seems highly probable that the former 
By) ee were for ordinary abode in times of peace. They were 
NG tk an a towns, and the seats of chiefs, whose perishable parts have 
crumbled into earth, and disappeared with the generations 
Di es ae which formed them. Many of them might have been cal- 
tif, 1 ae culated for defence, as well as habitation; but the latter 
must have been the chief purpose for which they were 
erected. On the contrary, the hill-construetions, which 
are generally in the strongest military positions of the coun- 
: ae iquie a. * It can detract nothing from the reputation of this respectable 
Rte hae / scholar, but must be regarded as confirming his hypothesis, to remark, 
oot. a eo that it is the same as that suggested by Dr. Thomas Mollyneux, con- 
; Hae Be eerning a part of the Danish antiquities of Ireland ; ina Discourse pul 
lished ip 1725. 
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try, were designed solely for defence, in open and vigorous 
war.* 

« All the mounds were, I suspect, burying places; but 
they probably had, as such, various grades and kinds of dis- 
tinction. Not many of them could have been for publick use. 
In the Miami country, at least, they are too small to have 
served for the mass of the population, at the period when 
they were erected. Had they been composed entirely of 
bones, they must have been extended beyond their present 
size by a single generation. But most of them contain very 
few bones. They were, perhaps, exclusively the tumuli 
and monuments of distinguished persons or families. At 
the same time, the larger might have served for the sites of 
temples ; like the pyramids of the Toultecs and Aztecs in 
Mexico, as described by Humboldt. 

‘“‘ Are these vestiges referable to a nation which has suffer- 
ed expulsion from this part of the continent, and become 
extinct, or to the ancestors of the existing Indian tribes ? 
Professor Barton, whose knowledge of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of this country exceeds that of any other man, origi- 
nally entertained the former of these opinions. He conceiv- 
ed that the Toultecs, a nation whichjthe hieroglyphical an- 
nals of Mexico represent to have migrated across the conti- 
nent from north to south, in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
were the people who constructed these remains. In the 
year 1805, Mr. Harris appeared as the advocate of a similar 
hypothesis ; but previous to this period, the professor 
seems to have changed his early opinions, and in i796 ex- 
pressed his conviction, that throughout the whole of North 
America, there had once been a much more numerous and 
civilized population than what existed when the interiour 
was first explored by the Europeans; and which has de- 
cenerated into the present savage hordes. To this posi- 
tion, Dr. Williamson and Mr. Breckenridge have recently 
lent their support, and have given to it a high degree of 
plausibility. In the course of some inquiries into the an- 
cient works of the Miami country, I have found nothing ad- 
verse to the supposition of the Professor ; but several facts 


* This article was written before I had seen or even heard of that 
interesting chapter in the ** Views of Louisiana,’ where the ingenious 
author, Mr. Breckenridge, has much more fully and ably supported a 


similar opinion, the suggestion of which was first made by Professor 
Barton, 
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have appeared in its support. Of these, the only one 
which I shall mention is the existence, in the larger mounds, 
of fragments of earthern ware, which have in their composi- 
tion a perfect identity with that fabricated since the dis- 
covery of America, even up to the present time, by many 
of the tribes low on the Mississippi. A single fact cannot 
establish a theory ; but upon viewing this discovery, in con- 
junction with what has been written by the ingenious au- 
thors just cited, if must, | think, be acknowledged, that 
this hypothesis is rendered more plausible than any other.” 


It may be recollected that Ashe’s Travels was one of 
the worthy authorities for the libels of the Quarterly Re- 
view; from the gross ignorance and absurdity of the book, 
we doubted ifhe had ever been in this country ; but we found 
some account of him in a note, where the author is speaking 
of the fossil bones discovered in this region, and we copy it 
for the edification of those who have perused those travels, 
or the Quarterly Review. 


“Tu the vears 1802 and 3, Dr. Wilham Goforth, with an 
ardour of curiosity that deserved a better reward than await- 
ed his exertions, dug up at this place, and transported to 
Cincinnati, several waggon loads of these bones. They 
were, by the Doctor and George Turner, one of the mem- 
bers of the American Philosupbical Society, examined at- 
tentiveivy, and supposed to be the remains of no less than 
six nondescript quadrupeds, most of them gigantick ! Among 
the rest, some of the bones of the rhinoceros were thought 
fo be ascertained. Judge Turner made accurate drawings 
of the most curious of these fossils, but has been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose them. : 

* [In the spring of the year 18038, the Doctor formed a 
design of transporting these bones to the Atlantick states. 
‘They reached Pittsburgh, and were there stored. Early in 
1806, Professor Barton made an application to purchase 
them; but at that time they had attracted the attention ofa 
foreign swindler, named Thomas Arville, alias Ashe, who 
obtained permission of the owner to ship them to Europe 
for exhibition; since which they have not been heard of. 
To this personal injury of a worthy individual, the misere- 
ant has since added a libel on the American people, and a 
gross insult to the British nation, by the publication of a 
book of travels, redundant in the most puerile and malicious 
falsehoods.”’ 
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If we should say that sound policy on the part of the 
State of Ohio, would now lead them rather to disc ourage 
than promote emigration to their territory ; that they have 
pow a sufficient population, to stock their whole country in 
a few years; that it would be wiser to commence now 
to fix their habits, institutions and character, by the force of 
custom and fellowship, on a sedentary population gradu- 
ally advancing its numbers, without extraneous aid, than 
to have its whole surface agitated by the impetuous flood of 
emigration; if we should say that this would conduce move 
to the consistence and solidity of the State, than the pro- 
miscuous introduction of new settlers, we should no doubt 
find that we were talking to land speculators, and not to 
statesmen. We have alluded to this topick however, only to 
suggest to the author, that in the next edition of his work he 
might adda very interesting chapter, in describing minutely 
the process of the new settlers, from their first entrance 
into the forest, till the farm and the village make their 
appearance. ‘This is astate of things almost peculiar to this 
country ; highly characteristick and nicturesque in its de- 
tails. The emigrants from various parts of the United 
States as well as from Europe, proceed to their place of 
settlement, uncertain of the particular locality, and with very 
vague notions of the geography of the country. The ge- 
neral point of meeting however is at Pittsburgh, as the pil- 
grims to the Holy Land formerly met at Marseilles from 
different quarters of Europe. At Pittsburga, they embark 
on the river, and trust their destiny to the current of the 
Ohio. A convenient eddy, a point of land, the entrance of 
a small stream, may decide the location. The spot thus 
selecied undergoes a transformation more rapid than can be 
easily imagined ; ina few years the block-house, which was 
an outpost for protection against the savages, becomes an 
awkward incumbrance in the streets ofa city, and the spot, 
where the Indian hunter had kindled a camp fire, is occupied 
by the furnace of asteam engine. Even the birds on their 
return from a summer’s migration, may seek in vain for the 
forest in whose covert they were hatched. 

The history of one of these settlements from the first en- 
campment with a waggon, till some of the comforts of a farm 
are obtained, would be an inferesting narration. A gentle- 
man told us that he was at Pittsburgh a year or two since, 
and going to the banks of the river, he enieved into conver- 
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sation with some emigrants. Three families which chance 
had brought together, their first meeting being on the banks 
of the stream, had purchased a boat of rude construction to 
float them to the place of their destination, “the Miami 
country.’ Ofthese families one was from Cape Cod, one 
from Middleburgh in Vermont, and one from ‘Troy in New- 
York; in the three families were twenty one children, of all 
ages, from infancy to manhood. The men were calm and 
resolute in their purpese, the women generally repining, and 
apprehensive, regretting what they had left, and uneasy at 
the uncertainty of the future. The mania for emigra- 
tions, is an epidemick that prevails occasionally with consi- 
derable violence ; the natural surplus of our population may 
usefully seek for new territories, but in numerous instances 
the rash removals of many have proved only a sad delusion. 
‘They often leave a good and healthy situation for an inferi- 
our and unhealthy one ; and the restless and discontented 
find, that in migrating from the Eastern to the Western 
States, from this side of the mountains to the other, that 
they have only changed their sky, and not their disposition. 
They know when they have descended the western rivers 
hundreds of niles, that facilis descensus est, but in their situ- 
ation, that revocare gradum, is nearly impossible. 

We take our leave of Dr. Drake, in recommending his 
work to all those who wish to obiain information about the 
Western country. 


Historical Memoir of the war in West Florida and Loui- 
siana tm 1814-15—with an atlas. By Major A. La- 
carriere Latour, principal Engineer in late the Seventh 
Military District United States’ Army. Written origi- 
nally in French, and translated for the author, by H. 
P. Nugent, Esq. Philadelphia: Published by John 
Conrad and Co. 1816. 8vo. pp. 454. 


Bis Tusci Rutulos egere ad castra reversos, 
Bis rejecti armis respectant terga tegentes. 
Turbati fugiunt Ratuli 
Disjectique duces, desolatique manipli, 

Tuta petunt. Vire. 


The late war has given rise to endless discussions. 
Whether it was glorious or disgraceful, whether it was ad- 
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vantageous or ruinous, are questions that have been warmly 
and elaborately argued in speeches and essays, and opposite 
conclusions, drawn by different reasoners. Whenever the 
debate on this subject is carried on, Federalism or Demo- 
cracy, being obligato, to borrow a musical term, this diver- 
sity of opinion must always result; whenever it is considered 
without the trammels of p.rty, there is no difficulty in 
arriving at the indisputable fact, that the war was disgraceful 
to the administration, and glorious to the nation. 

In using the term Administration, we do not confine our- 
selves to the mere Executive officers of the government: 
whenever the secret anecdotes of the-times are known, it 
will probably be found, that the majority of these were op- 
posed to engaging in the war ; but whether they led, or were 
driven, is of no consequence as to the result; in speaking of 
the Administration, we include the majority of both Houses 
of Congress, who made the declaration. ‘The war was 


disgracetul to the Administration under this comprehensive ~ 


view, in being declared utterly without preparation or fore- 
sight, in faking some of the important interests of the coun- 
try completely by surprise, in rashly exposing the frontiers 
to all the ravages of the enemy, and meanly shrinking before 
the idle breath of popularity, by refusing to impose taxes 
of the most urgent necessity ; in destroying the confidence 
of capitalists, by the destruction of the National Bank, and 
in a series of ineasures, that would inevitably plunge the 
finances of the country into fatal confusion; in the procla- 
mation of doubtful rights,* every one of which they aban- 
doned ; inthe plan of a campaign absurd in the extreme; in 
directing all their efforts to the conquest of Canada, in which 
success would have been injurious to ourselves, and unim- 
portant to the enemy ; in pursuing aline of conduct, which 
was intended to crush and annihilate a most powerful party 
in the nation, instead of endeavouring to conciliate and unite 
them in the hour of peril. 


* We allude particularly to the subject of impressment; this abuse, 
the very idea of whieh is insupportable, is now involved in doubt by 
our process of naturalization, and it is one of the greatest evils attend- 
ing the impolitick and mischievous facility of our laws on the subject. 
If the question regarded only the protection of our own proper citizens, 
is there a man who would not wage a war of extermination rather than 
endure, that they should be forced by violence into the service of a 
foreign State? 


Vol. UL. No. 8. 30 
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The arrogance of this course was only equalled by its 
impolicy, and was pursued with eagerness, cruel and unre- 
lenting. ‘The manner in which parties are composed in the 
Eastern States, is perfectly well understood there, and no 
statesman, in any other part of the country, ought to be 
uninformed on the subject. The democratick party in 
Massachusetts, followed a plan of proceedings so monstrous 
and unprincipled, that the publick were astonished at it, 
even in them; they attempted to perpetuate power in their 
own hands, by mutilating the political map of the state, and 
the new-fangled districts gave rise to the name of a monster, 
which will be long remembered; they sought with as much ig 
norance as profligacy, to command all the wealth of the state, 
by a scheme of refusing the renewal of the Bank charters 
just then expiring, while they proposed a bank of their own 
on a large scale, in which, for the first time, the condition 
of subscription was party conformity, and it was openly, 
unblushingly limited to the adherents of their own factivun. 
To confirm this party, which possessed nothing but num- 
bers, thousands of which would drop from its branches in 
the first frost of adversity—the administration directed all 
their efforts. The wealth, the talents, the services of the 
Federalists availed them nothing. The hour of national 
danger was selected for their final proscription. So far 
from being called, with a spirit of magnanimity, in the time 
of trial, to share in the councils of their country, in the wel- 
fare of which their stake was so immense ; even the father, 
who had shed his blood to establish its independence, could 
not obtain a subaltern commission for his son to march to its 
defence. 

Thus devoted to destruction, it is not surprising that the 
Federal party resorted to every expedient in their power, 
for self defence; we do not pretend to say, that all their 
steps were politick or justifiable ; but some allowance must 
be made for the circumstances in which they were placed. 
In one of the grand districts of the United States, a majority 
in number, possessing a vast proportion of the property and 
talent existing in the community, saw themselves exposed 
without any defence, by the general government, to the in- 
cursions of the enemy; while all the measures, all the 
patronage, all the intrigues of the Administration, were di- 
rected to humble and crush them, to drive them from their 
influence in the State governments, and elevate in their 
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places, a minority, whose tried servility would leave them 
salisfied with the profits of office, without the slightest influ- 
ence in the national councils. Is it astonishing, that thus 
harrassed within and without, not knowing which to dread 
the most, a foreign enemy or their own government, since 
both seemed bent on their destruction—is it astonishing, we 
ask, that they should have sometimes passed the ordinary 
bounds of opposition ? What shall be said of an Administra- 
tion, who could thus alienate a large portion of the commu- 
nity, whose monied wealth, condensed population, and active 
resources, were of so much importance ; of an Administra- 
tion, who, in rancorous pursuit of the paltry objects of 
party, were willing to place the very existence of the nation 
in jeopardy ? 

Thus doomed to struggle for the preservation of their 
essential rights and natural standing in their own states ; 
they were still further discouraged at the universal misma- 
nagement of a war, the great purpose of which, appeared to 
be their ruin. The finances approaching to the verge of 
bankruptcy, the frontiers abandoned to the ravages of the 
enemy, and the main efforts of the Administration directed to 
the useless conquest of Canada. Their resources diminishing, 
their institutions palsied, their population forced to emigrate, 
harrassed by the enemy, and persecuted by their own gov- 
ernment, their prospects for themselves personally, and tor 
their country, were equally gloomy: and the only smile 
they could give, was one of bitter derision, at the ludicrous 
wailings of foreign vagrants, who hardly landed on their 
shores, were, for a daily stipend, deploring their degradation 
from the character of their ancestors, and their want of 
national feeling ! 

Without going into detail on this painful subject, let us 
turn to Lake Ontario, for one scene of mismanagement. By 
the plan of their campaign, it was necessary to obtain com- 
mand on this lake; from gunboats, they proceeded to 
frigates, from frigates to ships of the line; a fleet was thus 
created, which was unserviceable so long as it remain- 
ed inferiour, and the moment it attained the superiority, was 
for ever after useless. To man and arm this fleet, the ships 
of the line in our seaports were dismantled, or to speak more 
correctly, leit unfitted—Yet, if instead of equipping ships 
of the line on Lake Ontario, they had been launched in the 
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seaports,* and in addition to those we already possessed 
there, sent on the ocean, where only we could seriously 
annoy the enemy, more would have been done for the con- 
quest of Canada, in one year, than would have ever been 
effected in the course pursued. The American navy had 
fully shewn its character, and of what materials it was com- 
posed—they were more justly to be dreaded than the cum- 
brous fleets of France and Spain; one Spartan battalion 
was more dangerous thana Persian army—W ith five ships of 
the line and our few frigates, divided into two or three squad- 
rons, we might have scoured every sea. The utmost alarm 
and distress would have pervaded the commercial interests 
of England—As it was, their numerous convoys were safe 
under the protection of single ships of the line: if our ships 
had been at sea, every convoy must have had ts guards 
doubled, or been exposed to destruction: squadrons, also, 
must have been sent in pursuit of the hostile ships, and the 
British navy, large as it is, would not have sufficed for these 
purposes ; they must either have left their commerce unpro- 
tected, or abandoned the blockade of our coasts. The con- 
sequences are obvious, in the one case some animation would 
have been given to our own commerce; in the other, the 
British merchants would have been thrown into consterna- 
tion. The nation was able to bear the enormous burthens 
of taxation, while if procured them a monopoly of commerce ; 
but if the insecurity of their commercial fleets had been 
added to these burthens, convulsions would have followed. 

In the mean time the State of Massachusetts was de- 
nounced, for suffering the enemy to hold possession of Cas- 
tine. ‘This place is on a small peninsula, with high and 
commanding ground, at the mouth of the Penobscot. The 
British dug a canal across the neck, and thus converted it 
into an Is!and, the approach to which was completely enfi- 
laded by ships of war on both sides, and heavy batteries 
opposed the assailants in front. It was provided with a 


* Some idea of the relish for this service by those employed in it, 
may be formed trom the follow:ng aneedotes :— An officer going down to 
one of the cities on the sea-coast, asked another if he had any commis- 
sions ?—only to send him a bottle of salt water. A number of seamen, 
drafted from the lakes to serve on board the Independence, when they 
came along side of the ship. jumped over, half'a dozen of them, and were 
swimming about. The officer in charge, with surprise, inquired what 
was the matter—O sir, me don’t ean to disgrace that ship, we are not 
Jit to go on board of her, till we have mashed off the d——d fresh water. 
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sufficient garrison, who could always receive supplies by 
sea. The country adjoining was thinly peopled. If it had 
been attacked by as large an army, as that which assaulted 
the lines of New-Orleans, and the regular troops within had 
done their duty, as well as the militia in those lines did 
theirs, the result would probably have been the same ; yet 
every artifice was made use of, to throw an odium on the 
government of Massachusetts for not retaking this position. 
The people who were loudest in their clamour, lived on the 
shores of a Bay in which there was an island, quite as easy 
of attack as this of Castine; where the enemy calmly form- 
ed a depot for plunder, for the training of runaway slaves, 
and for building boats for the future expedition to the Mis- 
sissippl. They were inthe heart of a numerous population, 
near the seat of Government—and quite as unmolested as 
the garrison of Guernsey.— Besides, the State of Massachu- 
setts had expended 800,000 dollars in specie, for the defence 
of her territory, her citizens had voljmteered to erect vari- 
ous fortifications with the greatest activity and cheerfulness ; 
her capital was alinost converted into a garrison town, and yet 
the expenses she incurred are still, by a despicable quibble, 
unliquidated ; though Virginia, and other states in the same 
situation, have been reimbursed. Such is the protection, 
such the generosity and justice, which this proscribed state 
has received from the national government. 
In thus recalling the blunders of our administration, it is 
some consolation, that the enemy, if possible, committed 
still greater. The ravages and buccaneering spirit with 
which they carried on the war in the Southern states, the 
plunder of Alexandria, the destruction of Washington, an 
act without a parallel in modern warfare; the letter of Ad- 
miral Cochrane, openly avowing the intention to ravage and 
destroy every spot that was defenceless and unprotected, 
were all acts which made them at once odious and despised. 
But their fatal errour was in the continuance of the war. 
When they found themselves unexpectedly relieved from 
the long contest in Europe, and that the United States were 
the only enemy who remained, they should then have offered 
peace. ‘This would have appeared the greatest magnani- 
mity on their part, thus to wave the opportunity of over- 


whelming us; the capture of the frigates would have been. 


forgotten, and we should have escaped from a luckless war, 
with all the disgrace of our first defeats by land, and in the 
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opinion of the world and perhaps our own, should have 
thought we owed our escape to the clemency of a generous 
and powerful foe. Fortunately, a spirit of revenge, and 
blind arrogance led them a different course. Chastisement 
was the most lenient threat uttered; conquest and destruction 
were contemplated. The “ invincibles” trom the Peninsula, 
all the disposable forces both sea and land, were directed to 
these devoted shores, which they were to overrun, and 
particular parts were to be retained as permanent acquisi- 
tions.* They came, and were covered with confusion and 
disgrace. Our navy maintained its reputation; our army 
acquired one. Wherever they appeared they were de- 
feated, except in the instance, where they were opposed by 
the administration “in person.”? The gallant conflicts in 
Canada, the repulse at Baltimore, the overthrow on Lake 
Champlain, the retreat from Platisburg, where an army of 
veteran troops retired before a handful uf militia and regulars, 
the destructive defeat at New-Orleans, were the conse- 
quences of continuing the war. Every where the invader 
met defiance from the gallant spirit of our citizens; death, 
captivity or flight, were the only alternatives. Thus ended 
the scheme of vengeance, marked by some of the most 
memorable defeats recorded in history. 

There is fortunately no evil, without something to allevi- 
ate its effects. Even war, one of the greatest of all the 
evils which afflict society, is not wholly without advantages. 
Jt is encouraging to reflect, that amid the disasters, the pri- 
vations, the sufferings, the losses, and the burthens which 
were occasioned by this war, there were several important 
advantages resulting from it. It has increased our consi- 
deration inthe world. ‘The United States, with the excep- 
tion of the hostilities with France, where the two parties 
eould hardly come in contact, and some wars with the bar- 
barians on the coast of Africa, and those on our frontier, 
which hardly excited the attention of Europe in the midst 
of the tremendous wars then raging, had not been tried in 
warfare, since the struggle by which they acquired inde- 
pendence. Their active and prosperous enterprise, had 


* An eminent Map-seller in London, advised an American gentleman, 
vet knowing him to be svch, who applied to him for a map of the 
United States, to defer the purehase for a few weeks ; that he was then 
keeping all his maps unfinished, as the boundaries would all be chang- 
ed, and a considerable part of the Union incorporated with the British 
possessions ! 
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drawn on them the attention of the world, and the bellige- 
rent nations encroached on their rights, till at last they 
thought they possessed none, or at least none, which they 
would defend. The love ot peace was thought io be 
founded on incapacity for war. The exploits of our navy 
and army, excited admiration. Their first effort, we may 
almost say, was not to contend with inferiour combatants, 
but a contest with the victorious gladiator, who alone main- 
tained possession of the arena. The short conflict attracted 
the attention of the world, and has given us character abroad, 
‘and character is power.” 

At home, the war has brought back the government to 
the sound principles of the Federal administration. It has 
secured the establishment of a navy for defence; it has 
shewn the necessity of preparation and the policy of pro- 
viding arsenals and fortifications; it has withered the vile 
hypocrisy of economy, the vote-gaining, gun-boat, dry-dock 
economy ; and has shewn, that true economy consists ina 
wise expenditure. It has taught us greater respect for our- 
selves. France and England, in disturbing Europe to its 
foundations, had drawn all the attention of the world toward 
them. We were deeply affected by our various sympathies 
towards these nations ; and having been so long spectators, 
we hardly thought we could be actors on the same scene. 
The glare of their exploits was dazzling to our peaceful sight. 
For obvious, natural reasons, a good deal of this admiration 
was felt for the English. We met, and the consequence 
is,a juster appreciation of each other. Even the specimens 
of their officers whom we saw after the peace, had a useful 
effect, though sometimes an amusing one, in dispelling illu- 
sion. We wonder at them a little less, and they respect us 
a little more ; peace is therefore much more likely to con- 
tinue. No one can desire more ardently than ourselves, 
that it may never again be interrupted. 

We have made some of the preceding remarks with re- 
luctance, not wishing to touch on topicks that awaken party 
excitement ; but we could not refrain from a few allusions to 
the manner in which the Federalists have been treated, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern States. As they possessed the 
control of the state governments in that section, they were 
assailed with every weapon of intrigue. The misrepresen- 
tations of their conduct have been so widely and industri- 
ously spread, that many honest men in other parts of the 
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the Union, have been offended at it; not considering that 
in the position in which they were placed, a tremendous 
responsibility devolved upon them; they had not only to 
supply the deficiency of the National government, in pro- 
viding for detence against a foreign foe, but to guard against 
the violations of the Constitution, by the encroachments of 
that administration. Their effurts to preserve the integrity 
of the State governments, to save the militia from conscrip- 
tion, to make a stand against the mismanagement of the 
finances, and prevent the whole country from being cursed 
with the evils of a depreciated currency, will be remember- 
ed, and when the passions of the day have subsided, be 
justly appreciated. 

We come now to the work under consideration. The 
author was the principal engineer in that military division, 
and aneye witness of the most remarkable events that 
took place before New-Orleans. ‘The work is divided into 
two parts, an historical memoir, containing 251 pages, and 
an appendix of 190 pages, comprising all the documents re- 
lating to the campaign. ‘The atlas accompanying the work, 
has eight maps and plans, of atl the military operations that 
took place in that quarter, at Fort Bowyer, and Fort St. 
Philip, as well as before New-Orleans. A portrait of Ge- 
neral Jackson is given, which, it may be presumed, has the 
merit of resemblance, since it has no other, and is really too 
mean a specimen of art, to accompany a volume so respec- 
table. In the preface, the author gives some short account 
of the political causes of the war; these have been the sub- 
ject of endless discussion, and we have no desire to advert 
to them, but if we had, his opinion, that the Embargo was a 
wise measure, and that its repeal was unfortunate, would be 
sufficient to make us relinquish it. Perhaps it may look 
like arrogance, but in this part of the country at least, opi- 
nion is decided with regard to that execrable system; and an 
argument would no more be held with a person who should 
approve if, than with one who should deny a demonstration 
in geometry. | 

Major Latour commences, by some observations on the 
notoriety that was given early inthe spring, by the British 
government, and their newspapers, openly talking of the in- 
tended expedition to Louisiana: and yet, “ that as late as 
in the month of September, nothing had been done in the 
way of etiectual preparations, to put that country in a state 
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of defence.” The operations in this quarter were com- 
menced, by a small expedition, the naval part under the 
command of Captain Percy, and the troops under Colonel 
Nicholls. ‘They landed and tock forcible possession of 
Pensacola, and were aided by the Spaniards in all their pro- 
ceedings 5 they collected all the Indians that would resort 
to their standard, and Colonel Nicholls began his career by 
a flaming ‘proclamation, truly ludicrous. He then sent an 
officer to the piratical establishment at Barataria, to enlist 
the Chief, Lafitte, and his followers in their cause ; the most 
liberal and tempting offers were made them. ‘These people 
however, shewed that they were not destitute of all princi- 
ple; they deceived the English by delay, conveyed intelli- 
wence of their designs to the Goyernour at New-Orleans, 
and offered their services to defend the country. Disap- 
pointed in securing their aid, the expedition proceeded to 
the attack of Fort Bowyer, on Mobile point, confident of 
success, having loudly beasted to the Spaniards that they 
would bring them the garrison as prisoners. This brave 
garrison, commanded by Major Lawrence, was only com- 
posed of 130 men, officers included. The force brought 
against it consisted ef two sloops of war, and two brigs, 
and the number of men on board and on shore amount- 
ed to more than 1300. The result was a loss to the besieg- 
ers of more than 200 men; the Commedore’s ship was so 
disabled that they set fire to her, and she blew up, and the 
remaining three vessels, shattered and filled with wounded 
men, returned to Pensacola. ‘The enemy being thus shel- 
tered in this place, where they were busily occupied in 
bringing over the Indians to join them, General Jackson 
formed an expedition of about 4000 men, regulars and mili- 
tia, to go and dislodge them. He summoned the place, and 
was refused entrance by the Spanish Governour, and his 
flag of truce was fired upon; the British soldiers being in 
the forts where their flag had been hoisted, in conjunction 
with the Spanish, the day before the American forces ap- 
peared. Preparations were immediately made to carry the 
place ; one battery was taken by storm, with slight loss on 
either side ; the Governour then surrendered the place, the 
English having previously retired on board their ships. The 
forts below, which commanded the passage, were blown up, 
and this enabled the ships to put to seas General Jackson 
then evacuated the Spanish territory, and marched his 
Vol. No. 8. 
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troops back to Mobile and New-Orleans, which he reached 
himself on the second day of December. The author thus 
describes the state of things on his arrival. 


‘The situation of our country at that period, owing to 
the proximity of the enemy—ihe number of whose ships of 
war on our coast was daily increasing—was critical in the 
extreme: but the unbounded confidence which the naiion in 


' general had in the talents of General Jackson, made us all 


look up to that officer, as a commander destined to lead our 
troops to victory, and to save our country. It is hardly 
possible to foiin an idea of the change which his arrival 
produced on the minds of the people. Hitherto partial at- 
tempts had been made to adopi measures of defence ; the 
legislature had appointed a joint coumittee of both houses, 
to concert with the Governour, Commodore Patterson, and 
the military commandant, such measures as they should 
deem most expedient ; but nothing had been done. There 
was wanting that concentration of power, so necessary for 
the success of military operations. ‘The citizens, having 
very little confidence in their civil or military authorities, 
for the defence of the country, were filled with distrust and 
gloomy apprehension. Miserable disputes on account of 
two different committees of defence; disputes, unfortunate- 
ly countenanced by the presence and influence of several 
publick officers, had driven the people to despondency ; 
they complained, and not without cause, that the legislature 
wasted time, and consumed the money of the State, in idle 
discussions on empty formalities of election, while all their 
time, and all the wealth they squandered, might be profita- 
biy employed in the defence of the country. Credit was 
annihilated—already for several months had the banks sus- 
pended the payment of their notes; to supply the want of 
specie, one and three dollar notes had been issued, and dol- 
lars had been cut as a substitute for small change. On the 
banks refusing specie, the monied men had drawn in their 
funds, which they no longer lent out, without an usurious 
interest of three or four percent. per month. Every one 
was distressed ; confidence had ceased; and with it, almost 
every species of business. * 

‘Our situation seemed desperate. in case of an attack, 
we could hope to be saved only by a miracle, or by the wis- 
dom and genius of a commander-in-chief. Accordingly, on 
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his arrival, he was immediately invested with the confidence 
of the publick, and all hope centered ia him. We shall, 
hereafter, see how amply he merited the confidence which 
he inspired.” 


General Jackson reviewed a corps of volunteers the day 
of his arrival, and immediately proceeded to visit the next 
day, every post in the neighbourhood, to give orders for 
adding fortifications, and establishing defensive works and 
out-posts in every spot where the enemy might be expect- 
ed ; as there was the greatest uncertainty where the landing 
would be made. Commodore Patterson, commanding the 
naval force on the station, had received notice, by an anony- 
mous letter from Pensacola, of the arrival of the enemy’s 
fleet on the coast. ‘The author has here occasion to remark, 
on the gross neglect which had been shewn towards the de- 
fence of Louisiana, though he is willing to absolve the Ad- 
ministration from all blame. We were equally neglected in 
this quarter, but are less disposed to acquit those who had 
the management of publick affairs, and who were exhausting 
all their resources in a senseless attack upon Canada, and 
building ships of the line on Lake Ontario. Had there 
been twenty-five or thirty gun-boats for the defence of 
Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, it is probable that they 
would have been sufficient, by assuming a station in the 
narrow passes, to have defeated all attempts at invasion 
through those Lakes, in which case the enemy must have 
gone to Florida, and then would never have reached New- 
Orleans. But in the only district where they could be of 
real and effective service, there were only five of these dis- 
astrous favourites to be found. These were indeed made 
the most of, and the gallant contest they maintained, is 
almost a solitary item to be placed to the credit of the gun- 
boat system, which had well nigh destroyed our navy, after 
costing the nation several millions of dollars ! The command 
of these gun-boats was entrusted to Lieutenant Thomas Ap 
Catesby Jones, who was directed to watch the movements 
of the enemy, and if they advanced in superiour force, to 
make good his retreat through Lake Borgne, which lake, it 
must be understood, is a bay of the sea, to the pass of the 
Rigolets, which communicates between this lake or bay and 
Lake Pontchartrain. In pursuance of this duty, he sailed 
to Dauphine Island, and as he discovered the fleet advanc- 
ing, endeavoured to gain the Rigolets; beving been from 
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the 9th of December to the 13th, on this service, recon- 
noitring: they on the 13th, were obliged to anclior by Mal- 
heureux Island, near the bottom of Lake Borgne, the wind 
having died away, and the current being strong against 
them. The water was so shallow that the boats were séve- 
ral inches in the mud, which prevented their making any 
change of position. In this situation they were attacked 
on the 14th by forty barges and launches, containing 1200 
men—one of the launches had a long brass 12 pounder, the 
other a long nine—each of the barges a carronade froin nine 
to twenty-four calibre. Our force mounted 25 guns, and 
contained 182 men. Itis needless to say, that alter a gal- 
lant conflict, the whole were taken by this vast disparity of 
force, after having six men killed, and thirty-five wounded : 
among whom were almost all the oflicers. The loss of the 
enemy was estimated at upwards of three hundred, with a 
large proportion of officers, and the commander, Captain 
Lockyer, received three severe wounds; the official report 
to Admiral Cochrane, states the loss in killed and wounded, 
at 94: the truth may, perhaps, be half way between the two 
accounts. That the official reports are not to be confided 
in exactly, may be gathered from the following fact among 
others, There was a sloop rigged boat accompanying the 
gunboats, which had been constructed originally for a gig, 
and brought to Lake Borgne on a waggon. Captain Lock- 
yer, in his report, thus narrates her capture: “ Observing 
also, as we approached the flotilla, an armed sloop endea- 
vouring to join them, Captain Roberts, who volunteered to 
take her with part of his division, succeeded in cutting her 
off and capturing her, without much opposition.”” On this 
Major Latour had made the following note: ‘ This ‘ armed 
sloop,’ which required a division of barges to capture her, 
mounted one four pounder, and carried eight men.”? In 
making the return of the vessels captured, she is put down 
*‘ armed sloop, one long six pounder, two twelve pound car- 
ronades, with a complement of 20 men.” 

The loss of the gun-boats, after a contest which added 
to the reputation of our navy, left ne means of watching the 
movements of the enemy, or ascertaining where the landing 
would be made. Orders were given for increased vigilance 
at every post; the people of colour were formed into a bat- 
talion ; the offer of the Baratarians to volunteer, on condi- 
tion of a pardon for previous offences, if they conducted 
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themselves with bravery and fidelity, was accepted. Gene- 
ral Jackson, after applying to the Legislature to suspend the 
act of habeas corpus, and finding they were consuming these 
extreme moments in discussing and committing, “ proclaim- 
ed martial law, and from that moment his means became 
more commensurate with the weight of responsibility he had 
to sustain.”’ The situation of New-Orleans at this period, 
the 19th of December, is thus described by Major Latour. 


‘“« All classes of society were now animated with the most 
ardent zeal. The young, the old, women, children, all 
breathed defiance to the enemy, firmly resolved to oppose 
to the utmost the threatened invasion. General Jackson 
had electrified ail hearts ; all were sensible of the approach- 
ing danger; but they waited its presence undismayed. 
They knew thai, in afew days, they must come to action 
with the enemy ; yet, calm and unalarmed, they pursued 
their usual occupations, interrupted only when they tran- 
quilly left their homes to perform military duty at the posts 
assigned them. It was known that the enemy was on our 
coast, within a few hours sail of the city, with a presumed 
force of between nine and ten thousand men; whilst all the 
forces we had yet to oppose him amounted to no more than 
one thousand regulars, and from tour to five thousand militia. 

“These circumstances were publickly known, nor could 
any one disguise to himself, or to others, the dangers with 
which we were threatened. Yet, such was the universal 
confidence, inspired by the activity and decision of the 
commander-in-chief, added to the detestation in which the 
enemy was held, and the desire to punish his audacity, 
should he presume to land, that not a single warehouse or 
shop was shut, nor were any goods or valuable effects re- 
moved from the city. At that period, New-Orleans pre- 
sented a very affecting picture to the eyes of the patriot, 
and to all those whose bosoms glow with the feelings of na- 
tional honour, which raise the mind far above the vulgar ap- 
prehension of personal danger. The citizens were preparing 
for battle as cheerfully as if it had been a party of pleasure, 
each in his vernacular tongue singing songs of victory. The 
streets resounded with Yankee Doodle, the Marseilles 
Hymn, the Chaunt du Depart, and other martial airs, 
while those who had been long unaccustomed to military 
duty, were furbishing their arms and accoutrements. Beauty 
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applauded valour, and promised with her smiles to reward 
the toils of the brave. Though inhabiting an open town, 
not above ten leagues from the enemy, and never till now 
exposed to war’s alarms, the fair sex of New-Orleans were 
animated with the ardour of their defenders, and with cheer- 
ful serenity at the sound of the drum, presented themselves 
at the windows and balconies, to applaud the troops going 
through their evolutions, and to encourage their husbands, 
sons, fathers, and brothers, to protect them from the insults 
of our ferocious enemies, and prevent a repetition of the 
horrours of Hampton. 

“The several corps of militia were constantly exercising 
from morning tll evening, and at all hours was heard the 
sound of drums, and of military bands of musick. New- 
Orleans wore the appearance of a camp; and the greatest 
cheerfulness and concord prevailed amongst all ranks and 
conditions of people. All countenances expressed a wish 
to come to an engagement with the enemy, and announced a 
foretaste of victory.” 


At the mouth of Bayou Bienvenu, emptying into Lake 
Borgne, there was a small village of fishermen, principally 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who all went over to the enemy, 
served them as pilots, and rendered them important aid in 
this way. The description which the author gives of the 
place of landing, and the nature of the country, contains so 
much interesting information, independently of its connexion 
with military operations, that we shall extract it to give the 
seader an idea of the singular formation of the country. 


“'The bayou Bienvenu, is unfortunately become so re- 
markable from the British forces having penetrated through 
it, into Louisiana, that it deserves a particular description. 

“This bayou, formerly called the river St. Francis, 
under which designation it is laid down in some old maps, 
is the creek through which run all the waters of a large basin, 
ofa triangular form, about eighty square miles in surface, 
bounded on the south by the Mississippi, on the west by 
New-Orleans, by bayou Sauvage or Chef-Menteur on the 
northwest, aud on the east by Lake Borgne, into which it 
empties. Ji receives the waters of several other bayous, 
formed by those of the surrounding cypress swamps and 
pramies. and of innumerable little streams from the low 
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grounds along the river. It commences behind the suburb 
Marigny, at New-Orleans, divides the triangle nearly into 
two equal parts from the summit to the lake which forms its 
basis, and runs ina south-easterly direction. It is navigable 
for vessels of one hundred tons, as far as the forks of the 
canal of Piernas’ plantation, twelve miles from its mouth. 
Its breadth is from one hundred and ten to one hundred 
and fifty yards, and it has six feet water on the bar, at com- 
mon tides, and nine feet at spring tides. Within the bar, 
there 1s for a considerable extent, sufficient water for ves- 
sels of from two to three hundred tons. Its principal branch 
is that which is called bayou Mazant, which runs towards 
the southwest, and receives the waters of the canals of the 
plantations of Villeré, Lacoste, and Laronde, on which the 
enemy established his principal encampment. It was at 
the forks of the canal Villeré and bayou Mazant that the 
British ascended in their pinnaces, and effected a landing. 
‘Of the other branches of the bayou Bienvenu, we shall 
take no particular notice; that called bayou Mazant being 
ihe only one connected with the British military movements. 
‘The level of the great basin, or the bank of the princi- 
pal bayou, is usually twelve feet beiow the level of the banks 
of the Mississippi. ‘The slope is usually one half of that 
height, or six feet, for the descent of the lands under cul- 
ture, of from about one half to two-thirds of a mile in depth 
from the river, and the remaining six feet is the slope of 
cypress swamps and prairies, which are usually three or 
four times the depth, or extent of the high-lands susceptible 
of cultivation; so that one thousand yards, the usual depth 
of the lands under culture, have a slope of six feet, which 
cives less than 0,005 of a foot to each yard, whilst the pral- 
ries and cypress swamps together, commonly six thousand 
yards in depth, have but 0,001 of a foot to the yard itislope. 
The overflowing of the waters of all those bayous and ¢a- 
nals, occasioned by the tide of the sea, or by the winds 
raising the waters in the lake, forms on all their banks de- 


posits of slime, which are continually raising them above the — 


rest of the soil, so that the interval between two bayous is, 
of course, below the level of their banks, and the soil is 
generally covered with water and mud, aquatick plants, or 
large reeds, growing there in abundance to the beight of 
trom six to eight feet: it sometimes happens that the rains, 
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or ihe filtrated waters, collected in these intervals or basins, 
not tiadis., any issue to flow off, form what are called trem- 
bling prairies, which are at ali seasons impassable tor men 
and domestick animals. 

‘In times of great drought, and in low tides, the ordinary 
prairies are passable, and some of them are frequented by 
the cattle of the neighbouring plantations, which preter the 
grass they find there to that which grows on the banks of 
the river, on account of the saline particles deposited among 
the former, by the waters of the lakes overflowing into the 
bayous. Such is nearly the structure of those basins or 
prairies, which are very extensive in Louisiana, and what 
we have observed of those which are immediately connect- 
ed with our subject, is applicable, more or less, to all the 
others in the country. From the high-lands of the Floridas, 
where the first hills begin, all the rest, as far as the sea, is 
alluvion land, gained from the water by the deposits from 
streams, particularly the Mississippi. This space is crossed 
in different directions by strips of high-land, between which 
there is invariably a river or bayou, more or less subject to 
periodical swells or tides; the surface of these waters is 
usually but little below the soil contiguous to their banks, 
and always higher than that, which is at a certain distance. 
In a word, the land in Lower Louisiana slopes in the inverse 
direction of the soil of other countries, being most elevated 
on the sides of the rivers, and sinking as it recedes from 
them. ‘The Mississippi swells annually and periodically at 
New-Orleans fourteen or fifteen feet, and is then from three 
to four feet above the level of its banks. To contain its 
waters within its bed, dixes or ramparts, called in Louisiana 
levées, have been raised on its banks, from the high-lands 
towards its mouth, a liltle above the level of the highest 
swells ; without which precaution the lands would be entirely 
overflowed from four to five months in the year. When, 
from accident, or negligence in keeping up these dikes, the 
river breaks through them, the rupture, called in this coun- 
try a crevasse, occasions an extensive inundation, which lays 
the adjacent cypress swamps under ten, and the prairies 
under twelve feet water. Such accidents, unfortunately too 
common, usually destroy at once the crops of ten, and some- 
times of twenty plantations. It is hoped that the frequent 
recurrence of tie evil, owing to a defec!ive system of police 
for the levées, wil! determine the legislature te take effectual 
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measures to prevent such disasters, by ceasing to confide to 
the respective landholders a care so important to the whole 
country as that of the levées, and imposing a tax on the lands 
where they run, for the purpose of keeping them always in 
repair.’ 


The first disembarkation was composed of the light bri- 
gade, amounting to about 2000 men, under the co: nmand of 
Colonel Thornton; it reached the Mississippi about ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 23d, and were first discovered 
bya reconnoitring party, of whom the author was one, about 
11 o’clock, and informa‘ion was immediately sent to the 
commander-in-chief. General Jackson, at half past one, 
received the intelligence, and with the utmost promptitude, 
resolved on meeting them and making an immediate attack. 
Orders were dispatched to Generals Coffee and Caroll, who 
were encaniped four miles above the city, to march down. 
Several volunteer companies of New-O: leans were ordered 
down, and ail] these troops set out with the utmost enthusiasm 
and alacrity. The schooner Carolina was moored in the 
stream opposite the British camp; they looked at this ves- 
sel without suspecting her to be armed. It was near dark 
before the troops could reach the plantation, where the British 
were encamped. The fire commenced from the schooner, 
which took them by surprise, they received if ten minutes 
before attempting any return, and lost near a hundred men 
killed and wounded. After a vain attempt with muskets, 
rockets, &c. to drive the schooner away, they were obliced 
to evacuate their camp. The engagement with the troops 
now began, and lasted through the whole ev rening 5 the se- 
cond division of the English army came up in the course of 
it. Many proofs of skill and bravery were shewn in the 
course of this night action; a volunteer company of rifle- 
men, commanded by Captain Beale, had penetrated into the 
heart of the camp without a bayonet; they made many 
prisoners ; but by mistaking a corps of the enemy, about 
150, of the 85th regiment, for their own troops, they lost 
soine prisoners in turn. Of the manner in which they 
fought, an idea may be gathered from General Keane’s re- 
port, who says, that the 85th “ ' found itself surrounded bya 
su erior number of the enemy this volunteer company con- 
tained 62men. ‘ A more extraordinary conflict,’ the same 


report says, “has perhaps never occurred; absolutely hand 
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io hand, officers and men.”?” The enemy, who had advanced 
to meet our troops at half past nine, fell back to their camp, 
and the darkness of the night prevented General Jackson 
from following up the advantage he had gained. The En- 
glish official report acknowledges a loss of three hundred and 
five, killed, wounded, and prisoners; our loss under the 
same heads was two hundred and thirteen. Among the 
officers killed, who was greatly regretted by the army, was 
Colonel Lauderdale, of General Coffee’s brigade. The 
forces engaged amounted on our side, to less than two thou- 
sand effective men, and they were composed of troups of 
every description, principally volunteers and militia, very 
few of whom had ever seen an engagemeni; this body of 
men attacked veteran troops, flushed with the confidence of 
previous victories, and a belief in their own invincibility. 
The torce of the enemy consisied of 2080 men ot the light 
brigade, and the 2d division, which came up inthe early 
pat of the action, amounted to 2900 more. The author 
estimates their whole force in the combat at4500 men. He 
atiributes, and we think justiy, great mmportance to this 
firsi engagement ; that it checked the contidence of the ene- 
my, and made them hesitate at advancing till their whole 
force was brought up. Had they pushed on immediately, 
their chance of reaching the city would have been much 
greater; the reinforcements had not arrived; the city was 
uncovered ; all our forces at that time did not exceed five 
thousand men, mostly militia, who could not be expected to 
meet regular troops with the bayonet, a weapon with which 
most of them indeed were without. In the morning, the 
combatants were found drawn up about three hundred yards 
fromeachother. At eight o’clock, the British troops broke 
up and returned to their encampment. General Jackson 
hal, at 4 o’clock in the morning, ordered the operations to 
be commenced for fortifying the canal of Rodriguez; and it 
was in attemp‘ing to stormy these lines on the 8th of January, 
that they received their memorable and destructive defeat. 

On the 28th, the enemy moved forward, and with such 
superiority of force, that our troops were obliged to fall back 
within the lines, which had been commenced on the Rodri- 
guez caual. ‘The Louisiana s!oop of war anchored abreast 
of these lines every day, and ascended the river in the 
night; her fire, which swept the ground in front, was a se- 
vere annoyance. From this period till the final attack, the 
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time was employed on our side by finishing the lines of de- 
fence, one extremity of which rested on the Mississippi, the 
oiher on an impassable swamp, and were about a mile in 
lengih. There were eight batteries established, mounting 
in ali twelve guns of different calibre, and one howitzer. 
The enemy were occupied ip bringing up their troops and 
artillery, and establishing batteries. Atter these were com- 
pleted, they kept upa heavy fre, and on difierent occasions, 
threw an immense quantity of C migreve rockets, at {he same 
time displaying their columus, and making demonstrations 
of an assault, if the fire of the artillery and the rockets, 
Should produce an effect uponour troops. The writer thus 
speaks of this weapon on the 25th of December. “ During 
the whole day, the enemy incessantly threw Congreve rock- 
ets, which wounded some of our men. By one of these, 
Major Carmich, of the marines, had his horse killed, and was 
wounded in the hand. The British had great expectation, 
from the effect of this weapon, against an enemy who had 
never seen it before. ‘They hoped that its very noise would 
strike terrour into us; but we soon grew accustomed to it, 
and thought it little formidable ; for in the whele course of 
the campaign, the rockets only wounded ten men, and biew 
up two caissons. ‘That weapon must doubtless be effectual 
to throw amongst squadrons of cavalry to filghten horses, 
or to set fire to houses; but from the impossil. ility of di- 
recting if with any certainty, it will ever be a very preca- 
rious weapon {o use against troops drawn up in line of battle, 
or behind ramparts.’ 

On the 7th ot January, from the movements observed in 
the British camp, a speedy attack was anticipated. This 
was made early on the 8th, and perhaps a greater disparity 
of loss never occurred ; ; that of the enemy in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, is fairly estimated at 3000 men; the kil- 
led and wounded on our side at thirteen. ‘The enemy was 
more suceesstul on the right bank, where the fortified lines 
were ina very incomplete siaie. The troops, consisting 
principally of Kentue ky militia, broke and fled in confusion. 
It may be observed, in excuse tor them, that their position 
was a bad one, drawn up on the edge of a ditch, without 
other defence, their right was turned, their number did not 
exceed five hundied, not more than half of these were arme 
ed, that they had been near twenty-four hours without food, 
and had marched, previous to the action, five miles, a part 
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of the distance knee deep in mud. Under these circum- 
stances, their rout, even though if was a disorderly flight, 
cannot be considered extraordinary. Had the enemy cross- 
ed over a large division of their army to the right bank, 
they would in all probability, have reached the bank opposite 
New-Orleans, and the faie of the campaign might have been 
different. Ifa contrary course was taken by (he opimeon of 
Admiral Cochrane, as the author says, it bas been suggested 
was the case; and he added this calamity to the disgrace he 
had already entailed upon his country, by his mode of ¢ arry- 
ing on the war in the Chesapeake and the Soutiern staies, 
we should think a suitable reward might occasion his govern- 
ment some difficulty. The truops from the right bank were 
recrossed during the truce, which was asked for by General 
Lambert, for the purpose of burying the dead. ‘This most 
desirable event was, perhaps, owing in part, to the tone 
assuined by General Jackson, in making the condition, that 
the suspension of arms. sheuld not extend to the right bank, 
and that no reinforcements should be sent over from either 
side. 


“A little before daybreak, our out-post came in without 
noise, having perceived the enemy moving forward in great 
force. 

‘* At last the dawn of day discovered to us the enemy 
occupy ing two-thirds of the space between the wood and the 
Mississippi. iinmediateiy a Congreve rocket went off from 
the skirt of the wood, in the direction of the river. This 
was the signal for the attack. At the same instant, the 
tweive-pounder of battery No. 6, whose gunners had per- 
ceived the enemy’s movement, discharged a shot. On this 
all his troops gave tliree cheers, formed in close column of 
about sixty men in front, in very good ordei, and advanced 
nearly in the direction of baitery No. 7, the men shoulder- 
ing their muskets, and all carrying fascines, and some with 
Jadders. A cloud of rockets preceded them, and continued 
to fallin showers during the whole attack. Batteries Nos. 
6, 7 and 8, now opened an incessant fire on the column, 
which continued to advance in pretty good order, until, in 
a few minutes, the musketry of the troops of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, joining their fire with that of the artillery, began 
to aake an impression on if, which soon threw it into con- 
fusion. It was at that moment, that was heard that constant 
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rolling fire, whose tremendous noise resembled rattling peals 
of thunder. For some time the British ofiicers succeeded 
in animating the courage of their troops, and making them 
advance, obliqueing to the left, to avoid the fire of battery 
No. 7, from which every discharge opened the column, and 
mowed down whole files, which were almost instantaneously 
replaced by new troops coming up close after the first: but 
these also shared the same fate, until at Jast, after or 
five minutes continual firing, through which a few platoons 
advanced to the edge of the dite h, the column entirely broke, 
and part of the troops dispersed, and ran to take shelter 
among the bushes on the right. The rest retired to the 
ditch where they had been when firs! perceived, four hun- 
dred yards from our lines. 

“There the officers with some difficulty rallied their 
troops, and again drew them up for a second attack, the sol- 
diers having laid down their knapsacks at the edge of the 
ditch, that they might be less incumbered. 

*« And now, for the second time, the column, recruited 
with the troops that formed the rear, advanced. Again it 
was received with the same rolling fire of musketry and ar- 
tillery, till, having advanced without much order very near 
our lines, if at last broke again, and retired in the utmost 
confusion. In vain did the officers now endeavour, as be- 
fore, to revive the courage of their men; to no purpose did 
they strike them with the flat of their swords, to force them 
to advance: they were insensible to every thing but danger, 
and saw nothing but death which had struck so many of 
their comrades. 

"The attack on our lines had hardly begun, when the 
British commander-in-chief, the honourable Sir Edward 
Packenham, fell a victim to his own intrepidity, while endea- 
vouring to animate his troops with ardour for the assault. 
Soon after his fall, two other generals, Keane and Gibbs, 
were carried off the field of battle, dangerously wounded. 
A great number of officers of rank had fallen: the ground 
over which the column had marched, was strewed with the 
dead and the wounded. Such slaughter on their side, with 
no loss on ours, spread consternation through their ranks, 
as they were now convinced of the impossibility of carrying 
our lines, and saw that even to advance was certain death. 
In a word, notwithstanding the repeated eflorts of some offi- 
cers to make the troops form a third time, they would rot 
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advance, and all that could be obtained from them, was to 
draw them up in the ditch, where they passed the rest of 
the day. 

“ Some of the enemy's troops had advanced into the wood 
towards the extremity of our line, to make a false attack, or 
to ascertain whether a real one were practicable. T here 
the troops under Genera! Coffee no sooner perceived, than 
they opened on them a brisk fire with their rifles, which 
quickly made them retire. ‘The greater part of those who, 
on the column’s being repulsed, had taken shelter in the 
thickets, only escaped our batteries to be killed by our 
musketry. During the whole hour that the attack lasted, 
our fire did not slacken for asingle moment; and it asetnnh 
as though the artillery and musketry vied with each other in 
viy acity. 

“When the column first advanced to the attack, the 
troops partly moved forward along the skirt of the wel 
which in that part forms a curve, and were by that means 
covered, till they came within two hundred yards of our 
lines. Afier the attack on our left had commenced, the 
enemy made a column advance on the vight by the road, 
and between the river and the levée. ‘This column precipi- 
tately pushing forward, drove in our out-posis, following 
them so closely that it came up to the unfinished redoubt, 
before we could fire on it more than two discharges of our 
cannon. A part of the column leaped into the ditch, and 
go! into the redoubt through the embrasures, and over the 
parapet, overpowering with their numbers the few men they 
found there: others advancing along the brink of the river, 
killed the soldiers of the 7th, who bravely defended their 
post at the point of the bayonet, against a number much su- 
periour, and continually increasing. 

“To get into the redoubt was not a very arduous achieve- 
ment: the difficulty was to maintain possession of if, and 
clear the breastwork of the intrenchiment in the rear of the 
redoubt, which still remained to be attacked. Already 
several British officers, though wounded, were bravely ad- 
vancing to encourage their men by their example. 

“ Colone! Reneé, followed by two oiner officers of high 
rank, had begun to mount the breastwork, when the gallant 
volunteer riflemen under Captain Beale, who defended the 
head of the line, made them all find their graves in that 
redoubt which they had mastered with so much gailantry. 
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Meanwhile, ve Humphreys’ battery No. 1, Lieutenant 
Norris’s No. 2, and the 7th-regimen', which was the only 
one within musket- shot, kept up a tremendous fire on that 
column, which, like that on the left, was obliged to fall back 
in disorder, leaving the road, the levée, and the brink of the 
river, strewed with its dead and wounded. 

“The enemy had opened the fire of the battery which 
he erected on the road on the 28th of December, as also of 
that erected on the Ist of January, behind the demolished 
buildings of Chalmette’s plantation. The fire was at first 
very brisk, and was principally directed against Macarty’s 
house, in hopes that the General and his staff might still be 
there: but to the enemy’s disappointment, the General and 
all the officers had - sommien to their post on the lines, long 
before daybreak. ‘The only mischief done by that prodi- 
gious expense of balls and shells, was that Major Chotard, 
assistant Adjutant-General, received a contusion in his shoul- 
der, and four or five ~— of the house were knocked down. 
Our batteries, Nos. 2,3, and 4, principally directed their 
fire against those of the enemy, and dismounted several of 
the guns erected near Chalniette’s buildings. Battery No. 
1, after having poured a shower of grape-shot on the ene- 
my’s troops as they retreated, turned its fire against his 


battery which was opposite to it, and in less than two hours, 


forced the men to evacuate it. The inarine battery on the 
right bank also fired on the enemy’s column, as it advanced 
along the brink of the river, until the troops which landed 
on the right bank, pushed forward, and obliged the seamen 
who served it, to attend to their own defence. 

“* By half after eight in the morning, the fire of the mus- 
ketry had ceased. The whole plain on the left, as also the 
side ‘of the river, from the road to the edge of the water, was 
covered with the British soldiers who had fallen. About 
four hundred wounded prisoners were taken, and at least 
double that number of wounded men escaped into the British 
camp; and, what might perhaps appear incredible, were 
there not many thousands ready to attest the fact, is that a 
space of ground, extending from the ditch of our lines to 
that on which the enemy drew up his troops, two hundred’ 
and fifty yards in length, by about two handred in breadth, 
was literally covered with men, either dead or severely 
wounded. About forty men were killed in the ditch, up to 
which they had advanced, and about the same number were 
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there made prisoners. The artillery of our lines kept up a 
fire against the enemy’s batteries and troops until two o’ clock 
in the afternoon. By the disposition of bis troops, the ene- 
my appeared to apprehend iesi we should make a sortie, 
and attack him in his camp. The soldiers were drawn up 
in the ditches, in several parallel lines, and all those who 
had been slightly wounded, as soon as their wounds were 
dressed, were sent to join their corps, to make their number 
of effective men appear the greater, and show a firm coun- 
tenance. The enemy’s loss on the left bank, in the aifair 
of the 8th of January, was immense, considering the short 
duration of the contest, the ground, and the respective num- 
ber of the contending forces. According to the most proba- 
ble accounts, if cannot have amounted to less than three 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The 
nuinber of officers who fell that day is a much greater loss 
in proportion, owing to the necessity they were under of 
exposing themselves in the brunt oi the battle, to encourage 
the men, and lead them on to the desperate assault. Our 
loss was comparatively inconsiderable, amounting to no more 
than ‘hirteen in kiiled and wounded, on the left bank of the 


Mississippi. 

“}] deem it my indispensable duty to do justice to the 
intrepid bravery displayed in that attack by the British 
troops, especially by the officers. If any thing was wanting 
towards the attack’s being conducted with judgment (speak- 
ing in a general and military point of view) it was, in my 
opinion, that they did not in the onset sacrifice the regulari- 
ty of their movements to promptitude and celerity. The 
column marched on with the ordinary step, animating their 
courage with huzzas, instead of pushing on with fixed bay- 
oneis, au pas de charze. Bat it is well known that avility 
is not the distinctive quality of British troops. Tieir 
moveinent is in general sluggish and difficult, steady, but 
too precise, or af least more suitable for a pitched battle, 
or behind intrenchments, than for an assault. The British 
soldiers showed, on this occasion, that it is not without! rea- 
son they are said to be deficient in agility. The enormous 
load they had to carry contributed indeed not a little fo the 
difficulty of their movement. Besides their knapsacks, 
usually weighing nearly thirty pounds, and their musket, too 
heavy by at least one third, almost ali of them had to carry 
a fascine from nine to ten inches in diameter, and four feet 
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long, made of sugar-canes perfectly ripe, and consequently 
very heavy, or a ladder from ten to twelve feet long. 

“'Phe duty of impartiality, incumbent on him who relates 
military events, obliges me to observe that the attack made 
on Jackson’s lines, by the British, on the 8th of January, 
must have been determined on by their Generals, without 
any consideration of the ground, the weather, or the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted, before they ceuld storm lines, de- 
fended by militia indeed, but by militia whose valour they 
had already witnessed, with seldiers bending under the 
weight of their load, when a man, unincumbered and unop- 
posed, would that day have found it difficult to mount our 
breasiwork at leisure and with circumspection, so extremely 
slippery was the soil. Yet those officers had time and 
abundant opportunity, to observe the ground on which the 
troops were to act. Since their arrival on the banks of the 
Mississippi, they had sufficiently seen the eficcts of rainy 
weather, to forma just idea of the difficulty their treops must 
have experienced, in climbing up our iatrenchments, even 
had the column been suffered to advance, without opposition, 
as far as the ditch. But they were blinded by their pride. 
The vain presumption of their superiority, and their belief 
that the raw militia of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, who now 
for the first time had issued from their fields, could not stand 
before the very sight ef so numerous a body of regular troops 
advancing to attack them, made them disregard the admoni- 
tion of sober reason. Hfad they at all calculated on the 
possibility of resistance, they would have adopted a diffcrent 
plan of attack, which, however, Lam far from thinking would 
have been ultimately successful. 

“ [t has been repeated, that division prevailed in a coun- 
cil of war, and that Admiral Cochrane, combating the opi- 
nion of General Packenham, who, with more judgment, was 
for making the main attack on the right bank, boasted that 
he would undertake to storm our lines with two thousand 
sailors, armed only with swords and pistols. I know not 
how far this report may deserve credit, but if the British 
commander-in-chief was so unmindful of what he owed his 
country, who had committed to his prudence tne lives and 
honour of several thousands of her soldiers, as to yield to 
the ill-judged and rash advice of the Admiral, his memory 
will be loaded with the heavy charge of having sacrificed 
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reason in a moment of irritation, though he atoned with his 
life for having acted contrary to his own judgment.” 


The author goes on to state an act of humanity in our men, 
who went out of the lines to bring in the wounded; and that 
they were fired upon by the enemy while thus employed, 
and this when their object must have been perfectly clear ; 
he acquits General Lambert and the superiour officers of 
sanctioning this act, but blames those who were in immiediate 
command. "This ‘atrocity,’ it may be hoped, for the 
honour of human nature, was in some way owing to mistake. 

While the main scene of operations was near New-Or- 
leans, an attempt was made on fort St. Philip, situated about 
forty miles from the mouth of the river, the garrison of which 
consis‘ed of 866 men. ‘Two bomb vessels, a sloop of war, 
a gun-brig, and schooner made the attack—the bombard- 
ment continued trom the 9th to the 18th, in the course of 
which they threw more than a thousand shells and carcases, 
expending upwards of seventy tons of shells, twenty thou- 
sand pounds of powder, besides small shelis, and round and 
grape shot from their boats ; the result was the killing two, 
and wounding seven men, when the expedition was with- 
drawn by the Admiral. All the buildings of the fort were 
almost in ruins, and the ground for half a mile round, was 
literally ploughed up in every direction. 

The British forces evacuated their camp on the 19th, but 
General Jackson was unable to cause them much annoyance 
in their retreat, being destitute of boats. General Lambert 
left 80 wounded, among them three officers, whom he could 
not remove, aid recommended them to the humanity of 
General Jackson, who, ina personal visit, assured them 
they should receive every succour and alleviation in his 
power. The English army proceeded to their old station, 
previous to their final departure from the coast. They laid 
siege to fort Bowyer, commanded by Colonel Lawrence, 
with a small garrison, who successfully resisted a previous 
attack, as before related. "The British forces which could 
now be brought against him amounted to 8060 men, and as 
many of them were occupied in the siege as could be em- 
ployed advantageously ; when the approaches had advanced 
within thirty yards of the works, he accepted conditions of 
surrender; wisely avoiding a wanton waste of life, since re- 
sistance to such an overwhelming force, in fortifications 
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which were in a bad state, would have been inexcusable 
rashness. 

‘Thus terminated an expedition, undertaken with the most 
extensive preparations, the most ample means, and a veteran 
army of chosen treops. The confidence of success was so 
sirong, not oaly in the forces engaged in it, but in the Minis- 
ters who sanctioned it, that its object was openly spoken 
of ; ils restoration mentioned by the English negotiators at 
Ghent, as one of the consequences of the peace they had 
signed; the possibility of failure never occurred. The dis- 
appointment, particularly among those who were to share 
the plunder, may be imagined; in the whole history of ex- 
peditions, few can be found th: r experienced greater disas- 
ters. We have derived immense advantages from it, not 
only in repuiation to the brave population who so ably de- 
fenced themseives, but in shewing the weak points, and 
those which an enemy would select for their operations. 
Such is the nature of the country, the ground which will 
ailmit o: the passage of an army is so narrowed by swamps, 
that the different passes to the city may be all rendered 
secure, anda certain number of gun-boats and block-ships 
may be so stationed, as to command the river and the lakes. 
If, therefore, the government does its duty, that district Is 
safe against any fufure attempt at Invasion. 

On the 2ist, the militia and volunteers left the lines and 
returned to New-Orleans. General Jackson had previously 
requested the Bishop to singa Te Deum. This ceremony 
took place on the 23d. The address of the Bishop, and 
ihe answer of the General, are models of sentiment and ele- 
cance. ‘The fete prepared, was contrived with simplicity 
and taste; and the day must have passed off with the most 
noble, joyous, and heart-felt emotions. The following de- 
scription will give an idea of it. 


“The 23d of January having been appointed as a day of 
Thanksgiving, for the interposition of Providence, on which 
Te Deum was to be sung, every preparation was made to 
render the festival worthy the occasion. A temporary tri- 
umphal arch was erected in the middle of the grand square, 
opposite the principal entrance of the cathedral. The dif- 
ferent uniform companies of Plauché’s battaiion lined both 
sides of the way, from the entrance of the square towards 
the river, to the church. ‘The balconies and windows of 
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the city hall, the parsonage house, and all the adjacent 
buildings, were filed with spectaiors. The whole square, 
and the streets leading to it, were thronged with people. 
The triumphal arch was supported by six columns, amongst 
those on the right was a young lady representing Justice, 
and on the left another representing Liberty. Under the 
arch were two young children, each on a pedestal, holding 
a crown of laurel. From the arch, in the middle of the 
square to the church, at proper intervals, were ranged young 
Jadies, representing the different states and territories com- 
posing the American union, all dressed in white, covered 
with transparent veils, and wearing a silver star on their 
foreheads. Each of these young ladies held in her right 
hand a flag, inscribed with the name of the state she repre- 
sented, and in her left a basket trimmed with blue ribands, 
and full of flowers. Behind each was a shield suspended 
on a lance stuck in the ground, inscribed with the name of 
a state or territory. The intervals had been so calculated, 
that the shields, linked together with verdant festoons, oc- 
cupied the distance from the triumphal arch to the church. 

“General Jackson, accompanied by the officers of his 
stafi, arrived at the entrance of the square, where he was 
requested to proceed to the church by the walk prepared 
for him. As he passed under the arch, he received the 
crowns of laurel from the two children, and was congratu- 
Jated in an address spoken by Miss Kerr, who represented 
the state of Louisiana. ‘The Generai then proceeded to the 
church, amidst the salutations of the young ladies represent- 
ing the different states, who strewed his passage with flowers. 
At the entrance of the church he was received by the abbé 
Dubourg, who addressed liim in a speech suitable to the 
occasion, and conducted him to a seat prepared for him near 
the altar. ‘Te Deum was chaunted with impressive solem- 
nity, and soon after a guard of honour attended the General 
to his quarters, and in the evening the town, with its su- 
burbs, was splendidly ifluminated. 

“Thus, in the space of a little less than one month, was 
terminated a campaign, ever memorable in the annals of 
America. On the 23d of December the enemy succeeded 
so far as to take a position on the Mississippi, and on the 
19th of January he had aJready disappeared, leaving behind 
hin the dead bodies of some thousands of private soldiers, 
and of many officers ef distinction, and carrying with him 
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the shame of having miscarried in an undertaking so easy 
to accomplish, as he at first believed ; but, as he was taught 
by thirty day’s experience, really too arduous to be attempt 
ed with any prospect of success. 

“'The British troops found that, notwithstanding the ap- 
palling renown which they thought had preceded their ex- 
pedition to Louisiana, and the striking effect they expected 
would be produced by the very title of heroes of Welling- 
ton, which several regiments had vauntingly assumed, they 
could make no impression, even with a great superiority of 
numbers, on undisciplined militia, not one-fourth of whom 
had ever before seen a camp, or had any idea of the art of 
war. The whole success, indeed, of this boasted expedition, 
was the occupation of a tongue of land, bevond which the 
British army never durst advance, and which it left drench- 
ed with its bravest blood.” 


Every step of this short campaign, discovers the supe- 
riour talents of General Jackson. ‘The preservation of 
New-Orleans from the horrours that would have followed its 
capture, the saving to the country of merchandize, estimated 
at ten millions in value, which would have been plundered ; 
and more than all, the glorious reputation that was acquired 
by the citizens who defended it, may be all ascribed to his 
energy and skill. It would be difficult to find a situation 
more hopeless, and where an ordinary mind would have 
given way more readily without resistance, and, perhaps, 
have escaped without censure. Almost without troops, 
arms, or ammunition, without fortifications, with a mixt popu- 
lation, composed of all nations and colours; thwarted by 
the State government, and apparently abandoned by that of 
the nation ; menaced with an overwhelming force of troops, 
flushed with victory, eager for conqnest, and filled with con- 
fidence, it required a powerful mind not to be discouraged 
by this combination of circumstances. There were excel- 
lent materials to work with, as the events shewed, yet it re- 
quired great energy and skill to use them, so as to inspire 
confidence and enthusiasm. ‘Phis was done by this able 
General, in an eminent degree; and to this may be attribut- 
ed the defeat of the enemy, and the safety of Louisiana. 
Among the most brilliant events which have occurred in the 
wars of the last twenty years, there are very few which can 
vie in importance with the service that was rendered by this 
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Commander, to the United States. He received the thanks 
of many diferent siates in the union, and of Congress, and 
some more substantial, though not adequate rewards. 

This brings us to renark on aimeasure of great wisdom 
and energy, and involving a responsibility, magnanimously 
assumed by General Jackson; which furnished a mean, 
and indeed ludierous insiance, of a very narrow party spirit. 
Phe State cf Louisiana passed votes of thanks, to several of 
the different officers concerned in the defence, and omitted 

eneral Jackson! The reason for this omission was, that while 
they were wrangiing and delaving to suspend the hadveas cor- 
pus in a Moment ot the most imperious necessity ; the Gene- 
ral, to save the country, proclaimed martial law. The cases 
are indeed few which can justify this measure ; but if ever 
one exisied where every motive of expediency and duty 
urged it, this was one. Consider the situation of New-Cr- 
leans, the nature of the population, the secret correspon- 
dence which the enemy might so easily, and which it is 
impossible to suppose lim so negligent as not to have pos- 
sessed ; the plausile shapes, even, that treachery or cowar- 
dice might have taken, and then say that this measure was 
not one of urgent necessity. No citizen of a free country, 
can be so ignorant of the importance of the habeas corpus 
right, which is the foundation of all liberty, as not to regard 
it with the highest reverence. No enlightened politici lan 
can fail to appreciate the services rendered by those un- 
yielding patriots, who have encountered all the frowns and 
persecution of power in countries, to preserve this 
precious privilege to their country against the encroach- 
ments ofespotism. Yet what sort of comparison is there 
between virtue of this } ‘ind, and the cavilling jealousy, which 
refuses a momentary delegation of power, in a particular 
district, filed with strangers, and menaced with instant in- 
vasion? Jn this case there were only two alternatives 3 in a 
very few days these high-minded patriots might serve their 
writ of habeas corpus on an fegnig? foe, domineering over 
- ruins of their country ; or, on his being put to flight, 
e General would sacadee| the nower conferred upon bist: 
as the heaviest responsibilities. In consequence of the 
omission of thanks by the legislature, some of the citizens 
of New-Orleans presented an address to the General; the 
answer to which we extract, as we think it Is less Known than 
some of the other addresses which are contained in this ap- 
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pendix, and because it appears to be an unanswerable justi- 
fication of his conduct. It is indeed no small part of the 
gratification attending these events at New-Qileans, that if 
a very high degree of military talent was discovered, there 
were also men who could wield the pen as wellas the sword. 
There ave several of these papers which cannot be surpass- 
ed in eloquence and style. 


General Jackson’s Answer. 
‘* FELLOW SOLDIERS, 


“ Although born and bred ina land of freedom, popular 
favour has always been with me a secondary object. My 
first wish, in political life, has been to be useful to my coun- 
try. Yet, Tam not insensible tothe good opinion of my 
fellow-citizens ; | would do much to obtainit; but I cannot, 
for this purpose, sacrifice my own conscience, or what I 
conceive to be the interests of my country. 

“'These principles have prepared me to receive, with 
just satisfaction, the address you have presented. The 
first wish of my heart, the safety of your country, has been 
accomplished ; and it affords me the greatest happiness to 
know that the means taken to secure this obtect, have met 
the approbation of those who have had the best opportunt- 
lies of judging of their prepriety, and who, from their vari- 
ous relations, might be supposed the most ready to censure 
any Which had been improperly resorted to. ‘The distinc- 
iion you draw, gentlemen, between those who only declaim 
about civil rights, and tose who ficht to maintain them, shows 
how just and practical a knowledge you have of the true 
principles of liberty—without such knowledge all theory is 
useless or mischievous. 

“ Whenever the invaluable rights which we enjoy under 
our happy constitution are threatened by invasion, privileges 
the most dear, and which, in ordinary times, ought to be 
regarded as the most sacred, may be required to be infring- 
ed for their security. At such a crisis, we have only to 
determine whether we will suspend, fora time, the exercise 
of the latter, that we may secure the permanent enjoyment 
of the former. Is it wise, in such a moment, to sacrifice the 
spirit of the laws to the leiter, and by adhering too strictly 
to the letter, lose the substance for ever, in order that we 
may, for an instant, preserve the shadow? It is not to be 
imagined, that the express provisions of any written law can 
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fully embrace emergencies, which suppose and occasion the 
suspension of all law, but the highest and the last, that of 
self- eenne. No right is more precious to a freeman 
than that of suffrage ; but “had your election taken place on 
the 8th of January, would your declainiers have advised you 
to abandon the defence of your country, in order to exercise 
this inestimable privilege at the polls? Is it 10 be supposed 
that your General, if he regarded the important trust com- 
mitted to his charge, would have permitted you to preserve 
the constitution, by an act w hich would have involved con- 
stitution, country and honour in one undistinguished ruin? 

‘© What is more justly important than personal liberty ? 
yet how can the civil enjoyment of this debe be made 
to consist with the Bides. subordination and d iscipline of a 
camp? Let the sentinel be removed by subpana from his 
post, let writs of habeas corpus carry away the officers from 
the lines, and the enemy may conquer your country, by only 
employing lawyers to defend your constitution. 

** Private property is held sacred in ail good governments, 
and particularly in our own, yet, shall the fear of invading 
it prevent a General from marching his army over s cone 
field, or burning a house which protects the enemy ? 

‘These, and a thousand other instances might be cited to 
show, that laws must sometimes be silent when necessity 
— The only question with the friend of his country 
will be, have these laws been made to be silent wantonly 
and unnecessarily ? If necessity dictated the measure, if a 
resort to it was important for the preservation of those rights 
which we esteem so dear, and in defence of which we ‘had 
so willingly taken up arms, surely it would not have been 
becoming in the commander-in-chief to have shrunk from 
the responsibility which it involved. He did not shrink 
from it. In declaring martial law, his object, and his only 
object, was to embody the w hole resources of the country, 
for itsdefence. That law, while it existed, necessarily sus- 
pended all rights and priv iieges Inconsistent with its provi- 
sions. It is matte er of surprise, that they who boast them- 
selves the champions of those rights and privileges should 
not, when they were first put in dang rer by the proclamation 

of martial law, have manifested that liv vely sensibility, of which 
they have since made so ostentatious a display. So far, 
however, was this from being the case, that this measure not 
only met, then, the open support of those who, when their 
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country was invaded, thought resistance a virtue, and the 
silent approbation of all; but even received the particular 
recommendation and encouragement of many, who now in- 
veigit the most bitterly against it. It was not until a victory, 
secured by that very measure, had lessened the danger 
which occasioned the resort to it, that the present feeling 
guardians of our rights discovered that the commanding 
General ought to have suffered his posts to be abandoned, 
through the interference of a foreign agent—his ranks to be 
thinned by desertion, and his whole army to be broken to 
pieces by mutiny ; while yet a powerful force of the enemy 
remained on our coast, and within afew hours sail of your 
city. 

“J thought and acted differently. It was not until I 
discovered that the civil power stood no longer in need of 
the military for its support, that I restored to it ifs usual 
functions ; and the restoration was not delayed a moment 
after that period had arrived. 

“ Under these circumstances, fellow-soldiers, your reso- 
Jution to let others declaim about privileres and consttlu- 
tional rights, will never draw upon you the charge of being 
inditierent to these inestimable blessings ; your attachment 
to them has been proved by a stronger title—that of having 
nobly fought to preserve them.—You, who have thus sup- 
ported them against the open pretensions of a powerful ene- 
my, will never, I trust, surrender them to the underhand 
machinations of men who stand aloof in the hour of peril, 
and who, when the danger is gone, claim to be the * de- 
fenders of your constitution.’ 

“An honourable peace has dissolved our military con- 
nexion; and, ina few days, I shall quit a country endeared 
to me by the most pleasing recollections. Amoug the most 
prominent of these, gentlemen, are those I shall ever enter- 
tain of the distinguished bravery, the exact discipline, the 
ardent zeal, and the linportant services of our corps. The 
offered friendship of each individual composing it, [ receive 
with pleasure, and with sincerity reciprocate. I shall a!- 
ways pride myself on a fraternity with such men, created in 
such a cause. ANDREW JACKSON.” 


We are pleased with this work of Major Latour; the 
narrative of the military events is minute and interesting, 


and the appendix contains an invaluable collection of state 
Vol. No. 8. 34 
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papers. Besides the general interest which the work pos- 
sesses for the citizens of the United States at large, it is so 
peculiarly interesting to the inhabitants of the Southern sec- 
tion, that we presume a second edition will be wanted, and 
under this impression, we offer a few suggestions to the 
author. If the translation be carefully revised, some 
French idioms may be corrected. We should recommend 
too, the striking out several epithets that occur in the work, 
in speaking of the enemy, such as “ atrocious, ferocious, 
savage,’ &c. &c. the cailing rockets a “ diabolical inven- 
fion.”’ ‘This is railing, and asa matter of taste, they should 
be expunged ; but justice requires it also. ‘They are pro- 
bably not more ferocious and plundering than other nations ; 
it will be better therefore to narrate the facts without quali- 
fying epithets ; these will be supplied when necessary, by 
the teelings of the reader. Besides, it is one of the great 
evils of war, that morality must give way before it ; the end 
must often justify the means; and one side is frequently 
obliged to resort to the very conduct which had been exe- 
crated in the other. For instance, when the English made 
a disgraceful overture to the Baratarians, General Jackson, 
ina proclamation, spoke of these latter, considering them 
to be pirates, as a “hellish banditti;’ yet the policy of 
self-preservation obliged him to employ them when their 
services were offered, and having rendered very essential 
ones, he recommended them for that pardon, which was 
afterwards granted by the President. In another case, he 
has given an account of a Tennessee rifleman, p. 128, who 
killed in ambush, three sentinels of the enemy ; we do not 
much admire this exertion of Indian dexterity, the exercise of 
which, in cases like the present, is, we believe, proscribed by 
the usages of civilized warfare ; but we refer to the candour 
of Major Latour, whether it does not lead to the justification 
of the action related, in the letter from John Miller, among 
the very curious intercepted letters, given in the appendix, 
and which he has stigmatized by printing the passage in 
{talicks ?—A. few corrections of this kind, and the work will 
be still more honourable to the author, and be a valuable 
addition to the library of the historian. 
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A Sermon delivered before the Governour, Council, and 
the Legisialure of Massachusetts, May 29, 1816, being 
the Anniversary Election. By John Thornton Kirk- 
land, D. D. President of Harvard Universily. pp. 27. 
Russell and Culler. 


Tats discourse is marked by the political mildness and 
eandour, which we are glad to say, have lately so much pre- 
vailed. ‘The President treats of publick spirit ; he consid- 
ers its importance, and the obligations we are under to 
possess it; he traces it to its causes in our affections and 
habits ; he then selects some of the more important objects 
of patriotism, and considers some of the modes in which 
this feeling ought to display itself. We congratulate the 
publick on the change of circumstances, which leaves wise 
and eloquent men at liberty, on such occasions, to address 
themselves indiscriminately to all who may choose to be 
present, and direct their attention to those great truths and 
principles, by contemplating which, we become more able 
and more willing to be good citizens, instead of extravagantly 
praising this set of men, and vehemently reproaching that ; 

and exciting their mutual rage, antipathy, contempt, and 
indignation. 

‘The introduction to this Sermon is in a neat and classick 
form. 


“* You enter this temple, civil Fathers, to offer prayers 
to the Supreme Governour of Nations for your country, as 
ihe object of your cares and labours ; and for yourselves, 
as the appointed guardians of that country’s welfare.” 


Sound principles of government, philosophick views of 
society, and rational exposition of the importance of reli- 
gion, characterize this discourse. It is one of the few 
occasions, where a clergyman is called upon to preach a 
political discourse ; and De. Kirkland has performed this 
duty, without any narrow or temporary views of the poli- 
ticks of the day. The only fault we are disposed to find 
with the discourse, is, that if is too much crowded with 
thought, to be fully understood in delivery ; and even in 
reading, it requires close attention. A more flowing man- 
ner, and a Jess number of topicks, with a fuller develop- 
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ment of them, would make a more popular, perhaps a more 
useful sermon to a majority of readers. The learned au- 
thor, however, had a right to presume, that in laying open 
the foundations of a “ pablick spirit,” and designating the 
true “objects of patriotism,” every allusion and principle 
would be felt by the audience be was addressing. We 
should gladly extract several passages from this discourse, 
but in this part of the country, most of our readers have 
perused it: to furnish a specimen of it to those who have 
not seen a copy, we extract the two first sections of the 
second division of the discourse. 


“1. The thoughts, wishes and prayers of a good man are 
directed to the civil government of his country.—W ithout 
government there can be no society. 

‘‘ Tne government of every collective body of men is its 
blessing or its scourge, sometimes both by turns, or both 
with deductions and mitigations. Who shall be the deposi- 
‘ taries of power, and how they shall discharge their trust, 
4 are questions which may involve every social benefit and 

external religious privilege. Whether the possessor of 
Dee authority, the monarch, elective chief magistrate, or popu- 
URE : lar leader, be wise or weak, devoted to a part or considerate 
of the whole, guided by principle or swayed by passsion, 
decides. much of the good or evil of a state or nation. 
Thanks be to God, who though he tries and visits, does not 
any where wholly forsake the chil'ren of men, nor leave 
them without check or reinedy, entirely to the passions of 
one another, that the worst government is better than anar- 
chy; that amidst ail the flagrant defects and abuses of civil 
institutions, arising from the excess of resistance or restraint, 
from faction or despotism, so many of the sources of human 
subsistence and enjoyment remain unatlected; that menare 
abie to accommodate themselves with greater or less con- 
tentment to evils resultiag from established modes, and that 
so much of the happiness of every individual is derived rath- 
er from his feelings and character, than the precise circum- 
stances in which he is placed. 

“The specifick form of the government is commonly 
determined for us by the order of Providence ; authority 
being variously distributed, in hereditary or elective rulers, 
in a few or in many, by the operation of permanent and 
uncontrollable causes. Our business in this respect is sel 
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dom to change or abolish, but only to preserve, amend or 
improve the existing arrangement. The fortunes of cur 
country are, under Heaven, staked on the issue of pepular 
constitutions. The Supreme Disposer has assigned to these 
American States the solemn, the interesting destination of 
being the subjects of an experiment, on an extensive 
scale, on the capacity of men in society for self go- 
vernment. 
| “Happy for the result, if those who are to feel the re- 
straint of laws, have integrity and wisdom for their enaction 
and administration ;—happy if the sovereign, the popular 
majority, have the magnanimity and uprightness to bind 
himself te his duty, and refrain from all eppression of the 
minor part, overcoming the temptation to ‘ feel power and 
forget right.” It is incluced in our love of country to be 
attached to this republican form of civil polity, for its intrin- 
sick advantages, and its adaptation to our character and habits 
and state of society, not because we think it absolutely best 
for every people under all circumstances ; and that those 
who are not governed upon our model, are, of course, ob- 
jects of our pity. Events of late years have brought just 
discredit upon political coctrines derived from metaphy- 
sical abstractions, in contempt of simple matters of fact. 
The project of applying a form of polity toa nation, without 
regard fo circumstances, has been tried; and for a series of 
years, it produced scenes which surpassed description, at 
which humanity recoiled ; till at length, after dreadful agita- 
tions, it subsided in a gov ‘ernment SO essentially military ‘sian 
despotick, that neither the actors in it nor the world could 
bear it. We are attached to our republican constitutions, 
because they are best for us ; because, after all deductions, 
they have accomplished much good, iid prove better than 
the fears of some of their truest friends ; because they have 
cost the painful consultations of our wisest and best men to 
frame, and their strenuous exertions in successive periods to. 
maintain.— We prize them for the dangers they have passed, 
and the storms they have had strength to outride.-—W he 
will not wish and labour to preserve us a republick as long 
as possible, knowing that we cannot cease to be so without 
fearful convulsions, and the hazard of evils. of immeasurable 
extent and indefinite duration ?—Shall we not pray to the 
God of our fathers to secure to us the benefit of their coun- 
cils and toils, and for this end tg direct us in the proper 
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methods of making our forms of government adequate to 
their purposes; to establish in the hearts of all a sacred res- 
pect for those fundamental laws and compacts, the constitu- 
tions, designed to restrain the majority in the exercise of 
their power; anda disposition to amend and improve them 
in the spirit, which presided in their formation? May he 
vouchsafe to incline us always to ‘seek of him a right way 
for us, for our little ones, and for all our substance.’ 

«2. Not only government, but liberty is comprised in 
the wishes and prayers of a good man for his country. 
National independence, civil and religious freedom, are pre- 
cious gifts of the Author of good. ‘The love of liberty is 
the impulse of nature ; and the love of regulated liberty, the 
fect of love tomankind. We of this country may surely 
hold independence dear, whose fathers preferred a wilder- 
ness to bondage, and afterwards breasted the hazards of 
revointion, and met the pertls and toils of a long and doubt- 
ful war, to bequeath the blessing to their children. We 


of this age may well prize the possession, who have seen 


the fate of nations, bowing to a haughty and inexorable 
master, bound to a foreign will, their spirit crushed under 
the yoke of a relentless conqueror, their treasures exhaust- 
ed to satiate the rapacity of invading armies, and their sons 
compelled to tight the battles of a stranger.—Patriotism ex- 
altsthe blessing of freedom as friendly to the exercise and 
improvement of all the respectable faculties of man, and 
auspicious to the discovery and communication of truth. 
It gives dignity to character, and inierest to existence. 
“Whilst the lover ef his country and his race covets 
their rights for his fellow imen and fellow countrymen, he 
intends real, uot spurious freedom, the substance, and not 
merely the form. He wishes that civil berty may be un- 
derstood ; that if may be known to cousist not so mueh in 
the power as in the security of every citizen; and in his 
ower so far only, as requisite or useful for his security. 
fe prays that it may be esfeemed the fruit of civil estab- 
jishments and laws, and the cause, not of the poor against 
the rich, and of the humble against the eminent, but the 
protection of the weak from the strong, the simple from the 
cunning, and the innocent from the guilty.—It is ¢ equal 
rights, ‘but not to equal things.’ Tt secures to every one 
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tinguished, and is the guardian alike of the riches of the 
opulent, and the pittance of the necessitous. 

‘‘'The desire of the end implies regard to the means. 
The friend of his country wishes and prays that the virtues 
on which liberty depends may mark the character of the 
people; that the constitutional barriers, designed for its 
safeguard, may remain inviolate; that inthe State and in the 
Nation if may be always under the patronage of a legisla- 
fure, actuated by a regard to the publick welfare, and if 
not exempt from attachment to party, not blinded nor cor- 
rupted by it—sacrificing private views and passions to jus- 
tice, and integrity ; of a judiciary, skilled in jurisprudence, 
with an equal concern for the rights of all parties, unawed 
by the fear of encroachment from the other departments 
of the government ; of an execulive, employing tts authority 
and infiuence, not with an anxious view to the prolongation 
of its power, or for the indulgence of ifs resentments, but to 
promote justice and union at home—safety and respectabili- 
ty abroad. 

‘‘ He must desire that the benefit of the religious liberty, 
provided by the constitution and laws, may not be defeated 
by the prevalence of a spirit of exclusion and monopoly 
among the members of the same body of Christ.—He prays 
that the God of truth and love will direct each one to such 
views of his duty, as will reconcile his adherence to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, with a reasonable respect for 
the conscience of his neighbour. 

‘Binally, it is worthy of a wise and good man to avoid 
being too much disturbed by the collisions and contests 
that are incident to liberty, and are the price of it ; convinc- 
ed that ‘liberty with all its parties and agitations is more 
desirable than slavery’—that we are placed in this world 
for exercise and discipline, to find our chief good in disposi- 
tion and character; that the relation of living active natures 
to each other is not merely that of juxta position and place, 
‘like that of stones in a wall or an arch, but of activity and 
co-operation in different functions, of balance, counterpoise, 
and natural correction, where the operation of any single 


power may be partial and wrong, and yet the general result, 
salutary and just.’ ”’ 
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~The Story of Rimini, a poem, by Leigh Hunt. Boston, 


republished by Wells & Lilly. Lémo. pp. 85. 50 cts. 


Nove tty, considered in its widest sense, has so large a 
share in our pleasures, that it is not very easy to discrimi- 
nate in matters of taste, and to decide how much of the satis- 
faction we derive from any work is due to the Infusion of 
this quality, or what portion is owing to ifs intrinsick merit. 
When fashion comes to the aid of noveity, as it generally 
does, these who are not borne away to mix with the adiniring 
throng, form a very small minority, and are commonly re- 
proached with want of feeling, or afeelingof envy. Nothing 
is more difficult than to define the true principles of laste ; 
though certain exainples of it will be received as models by 
all mankind. The most preposterous modes enforced by 
the tyrannical eaprice of fashion, are first laughed at, then 
adopted, and only relinquished for some new extravagance ; 
though each successive ebb of fashion, leaves high and dry 
some luckless individuals, beyond the reach of the next 
flood, and who remain like the wrecks of a former age, 
clothed ina costume that was graceful, or at least thought to 
be so in their time, while to those who are carried along by 
the current of the day, it appears uncouth and ludicrous. 
Yet the drapery and the head-dress of Ceres, has been 
beautiful from the age of Peric'es to the present. In archi- 
tecture, in sculpture and painting, there are certain propor- 
tions, which, like particular accords in Musick, contain with- 
in themselves perpetual harmony. 

Is there any thing analogous to this in poetry ? The ver- 
ses of Homer, the hexameters of Virgil, the odes of Llorace, 
are still admired, still received by men of cultivated minds, 
in every age of the world, however different the genius and 
productions of their own language may be, as models of ex- 
pression and style; nor can this be treated as a blind sub- 
mission to received opinion, since ingenious and learned men 
in various Countries, have endeavoured to weaken the repu- 


tation of these classick wrifers, and the total failure of all 


their efforts, has only served to convince the world, that rea- 
son accorded with taste in sanctioning their admiration. 
Have we not then a right to infer, that modern as well as 
ancient languages, contain within themselves, certain stand- 
ards which cannot be departed from, without losing the sup: 
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port of both taste and judgment? This inquiry seems neces- 
gary to form a correct opimon on many modern works, and 
to decide how far they are founded on those axioms of taste 
which long experience has confirmed, and may therefore be 
expected to be read with delight by posterity ; or whether 
they owe their present popularity to the adventitious charms 
of mere novelty, without any real foundation in the estab- 
lished and immutable principles of harmony, and of course, 
destined at no very remote period, to become obsolete and 
neglected, a fate from which even the occurrence of many 
admirable passages may not be able to preserve them. 
There seem to be three schools of poetry in our language. 
The first, composed of the writers from Chaucer to Milton, 
in which all that was not Saxon, was Latin or Italian; the 
second, of writers from Dryden to Johnson, who were re- 
stricted within narrower limits of composition, and who imi- 
tated the classick authors of antiquity, and the extreme 
correction and purily of the French writers, of the age of 
Louis XiVth. The third school is of our own time, which 


has overleaped every bound, ransacked the superstitions of 
every part of the world, explored the musty records of : Ree 
chivalry, and the extravagant tales of romance; so that 
Goithick, Gaelick, Turkish, and Hindoo tales and terms, an 
are blended with English composition, till poetry, like com- | oes 
merce, has given evidence of her enterprise, by assembling j Pa a 
in one spol, specimens of the language and manners of every || ae hs | 
people on the globe. This school has almost wholly aban- | Pia 
doned the models, of what was considered the Augustan age | Mee 
of English literature, which it affects to consider tame and na 
pedantick ; and by engrafting the exuberance of modern f - tj 


research on the original stock of English poetry, in its ruder 4 
days, seem determined, by the utmost license of versifi- igh 
cation, per audaces dithyrambos, to establish itself on | 


the ruins of the classick models; its Pegasus is no longer if 
under the guidance of regular discipline and chastened in- mee G 

spiration, but abandoning the beaten path, is manoeuvered ee 
over the green fields and barren heaths, with a sort of Cos- ae 


sack vehemence and irregularity. 

In this latter schoo! there is Wordsworth, of whom we 
forbear to say any thing: Southey, whose crude, endless, 
blank-verse effusions, discover great facility and industry, 
and enough of genius to prove, that if he had written but 
one epick poem in the same period that he has produced 
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half a dozen, he might have gone down to future times ; but 
an author, who publishes some thousands of lines every two 
or three years, composes for the booksellers, and for circu- 
lating libraries. The most eminent of the modern school is 
Scott, and though his works now require a glossary, and 
will probably become more uninielligible hereafter, unless 
these authors are able to make their own corrupted language 
the prevailing one ; yet the distinctuess and vivacity of his 
descriptions, the energy and happy manner in which he 
communicates to the reader the emotion of noble passions, 
will secure a lasting fame to his works, in spite of bis deline- 
ation of dagger hilts and coloured hose, and the lamentable 
facility with which he has introduced into flowing verse, 
the names of every rude rock, and barba:ous chieftain, 
a which can be found in Scottish history.* Lord By:on 


‘Val may rank next, and he has shewn, amidst great incoherence, 
Ne that, “‘the thoughts that breath and words that burn,”’ are 


ete Bs sometimes his. In the midnight conflagration, the flitting 
4 


4 
i fiame is often broken and obscured by volumes of smoke, 
eae as in his works the glare of some terrifick passion, is veued 
and interrupted by partial suppressions and abrupt transi- 
tions. All this, however, is mere affectation and trick, 
PRR 1 which catches the attention while it has novelty, and when 
PR ae that is past, will only fatigue it. 
Wes AP To these, and some others of less note, Mr. Hunt adds his 
ee eee efforts, though in a peculiar style. In bis pretace on the 
ie wat AB ‘Bs iy * In some of the works of this poet, the proportion of mere mechani- 
cal rhyming, to the por‘ ions of sentiment or description that are worth 
nh va Be reading, is as great as that of the recitative to the air, in a meagre 
ib ay | ae italian opera ; but there are passages in his works which must secure 


to them immortality. For instance, that fine burst of feeling, in the 
Lay of the last Minstrel, so successfully expressed, that we seein to read 
it at a breath; ** Breathes there the man with sou! so dead,”* &e. One 
viber striking instance of his talent may be mentioned: Virgil's de- 
scription of Camilla, has always been admired. 


Illa vel intacte segetis per summa volaret 

Gramina, nee teneras cursu lesisset aristas : 

Vel mare per medium, finetu suspensa tumenti, 

Ferret iter, celeres nee tingeret equore plantas. 
This, however, is hyperbole: are not the following lines from the Lady 
of the Lake, without any exaggeration, and much more beautiful ? 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-tlower dash'd the dew, 

F’en the light hare-bel! rais’d its head, 

Fiastick from her airy tread. 
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subject of his versification, he observes, ‘ I do not hesitate 
to say, however, that Pope and the French school of versi- 
fication have known the least on the subject, of any poets, 
perbaps, that ever wrote. They have mistaken mere 
smoothness, for harmony ; and in fact, wrote as they did, 
because their ears were only sensible of a marked and uni- 
form regularity. One of the most successful of Pope’s imi- 
tators, Dr. Johnson, was confessedly insensible to musick. 
In speaking of such men, [ allude, of course, only to their 
style in poetry, and not to their undisputed excel'ence in 
other matters.’? The inference respecting Dr. Jobnson, | 
recalls to mind another piece of reasoning, which we have 
somewhere met with, thaf a superannuated old man wonld 
make a good collector of the Customs, because Dr. Franklin, 


ng 


afamore advanced age, was the ornament of human nature. Boge 3. 
Mr. Hunt goes on to say, that Dryden, Spencer, Mitton, | Pais 
Siiakspeare, Chaucer, Ariosto, were judges of harmony, 
and examples of it; but that ‘all these are as different from eae 
Pope, as the bell in the steeple froin the organ in tne 
church, or the song of the nightingale, from the “cuckoo.” 
| This manner of speaking of Pope, is rash and ill-timed in f et nN 
the preface to a poem, whose versification has so many 
| fauits as the Story of Rimin:. It is perhaps to be lament- | it! 
ed, that this great writer patd so much deference to the , Se 
models of antiquity, and those of the French school. With eee 
his wit, his learning, his industry, and with Mr. Hunt’s per- , aa 
mission, his harmonious ear, if he had indulged in a little mae Oe 
liberty of versification, without degenerating into the wild me cis) 
licentiousness of our times, he would, perhaps, have left us _ ba | 
some more admirable performances than even those we now ‘| a i 
possess. Still we are induced to believe, that his works ia a, 
will be popular, when some that are now favourites, may be ' Za sali 
forgotten. rit 
The story of the present poem, was a favourite one with 
the early italian writers, and is believed to have been found- ; Rat bye 
ed in fact; Mr. Hunt derives it from the Inferno of Dante, ‘oe i 
and has divided his narration into four parts. The follow- ee Te 
ing is an oufline of it: Guido, Duke of Ravenna, had an a Tee 
only daughter, perfect of course; he bas concluded to mar- : 
ry her to Giovanni, Prince of Rissel. This Prince, how- | ar 
ever, though very accomplished, is of a haughty, morose eh, 
character, but has a younger brother, Paulo, who is the 
very flower of courtesy and chivalry. The old man, fond _ 
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of intrigue, and thinking that the first impression of the 
destined husband on his daughter, who had ‘ stout notions 
on the marrying score,’ might not be favourable, suggests 
to hin that he had better send his brother to receive her 
hand by proxy. He consents to this, and the arrangement 
is unknown to Francesca, the daughter of Guido, ‘The day 
is appvinted, all Ravenna is on tiptoe to see the fortunate 
Prince, who is to receive the hand of the beautiful Frances- 
ca. Kvery preparation is made ‘o receive him; the de- 
scription of this festival, the retinue of Paulo, and their first 
sight of each other, occupies the first Canto. Francesca is 
most favourably struck with the first appearance of Paulo, 
and thinks her fate is not a hard one ; -hen it is explained 
to her, that he is not the person who is to be her husband, 
that he comes to represeat his brother ; and her father tells 
her they are so much alike that seeing the one, she beholds 
the other; Paulo relieves her embarrassment by his frank 
and graceful address, and in the hurry and contusion of her 
feelings she consents to wed Giovanni, and Paulo receives 
her as his proxy, and takes her home to the Castle of Ri- 
mini. This occupies the second canto. She soon begins 
to perceive the different character of the two brothers. 
The first impression made by Paulo, is strengthened every 
day ; constantly together, and left to themselves by the 
elder brother, their mutual passion increases, and after long 
struggling their crime is consummated, which reduces them 
both to irretrievable wretchedness. This narration, by no 
Means an easy one, is given with great skill and delicacy ; 
and if the moral be questionable, there is nothing in the man- 
ner to oifend. This takes up the third canta. Paulo and 
Francesca avoid each other as much as possible; their fatal 
passion and the remorse it occasions, gradually undermines 
thei spirits and health. Giovanni at last receives a hint of 
what has taken place; and the dist-ess of his wife in her 
sleep, uttered in some broken expressioas, contirms his sus- 
izion. He rises, and at the point of day calls his brother 
to the tilt yard, asks him to deny the fact in one single 
word; or, drawing his sword, to ‘“‘meet him this’’—they 
skirmsh, and Paulo watches an opportunity to rush on his 
brother’s sword, and falls. A few words from him, and a 
squeeze of ihe hand from Giovanni, is the token of pardon at 
the mo:nent of death. Francesca, reduced to extreme weak- 
ness, on being informed of this event, which is communicated 
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by the Squire of Paulo in a.last message from his master, 
is convulsed and expires, Giovanni, on being informed how 
all these misfortunes had originalec, writes a letter to old 
Guido, spares him any reproaches, tells hii it is fit that the 
two bodies should not be separated, but that it cannot be 
where he resides, and sends them ona princely hearse to 
Ravenna. ‘The wretched old man, when he sees it ap- 
proach, loses his senses, and is heard of no more, and the 
unfortunate pair are buried in one grave, which concludes 
the poem. 

We shall make some extracts ; the first describing the two 
brothers, from the third Canto,avhen the wretched Frances- 
ca found that all her affections were irretrievably his, whom 
whe had first seen, and her person the other’s. 


Some likeliness was there *twixt the two,—an air 
At times, a cheek, a colour of the hair, 

A tone, when speaking of indifferent things ; 
Nor, by the seale of commou measurings, 

Would you say more perhaps, than that the one 
Was more robust, the other finelier spun; 

That of the two, Giovanni was the graver, 

Paulo the livelier, and the more in favour. 


Some tastes there were indeed, that would prefer 
Giovann:’s countenance as the martialler ; 

And ‘twas a soldier’s truly, if an eye 

Ardent and cool at once, drawn-back and high, 
Aneagle’s nose, and a determined lip, 

Were the best marks of manly soldiership. 
Paulo’s was fashioned in a different mould, 

And finer still, | think; for though ’twas bold, 
When boldness was required, and could put on 

A glowing frown, as if an angel shone, 

Yet there was nothing in it one might call 

A stamp exclusive, or professional,— 

No courtier’s face, and yet its smile was ready,— 
No scholar’s, yet its look was deep and steady,— 
No soldier’s, for its power was all of mind, 

Too true for violence, and too refined. 

A graceful nose was his, lightsomely brought 
Down from a forehead of elear-spirited thought ; 
Wisdom looked sweet and inward {rom his eye ; 
And round his mouth was sensibility ;— 

{t was a face, in short, seemed made to show 
How far the genuine flesh and blood could ga ;— 
A morning glass of unaffeeted nature,— 
Something, that baffled every pompous feature,— 
The yisage of a glorious human creature. 
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If any points there were, at which they came 
Nearer together, ‘twas in knightly fame, 

And ail accomplishments that ari may know,— 
Hunting, and princely hawking, and the bow, 
The rush together in the bri vht-eyed list, 

Fore- thoughied chess, the riddle rarely missed, 
And the decision of still knottier points. 

With knife in hand, of boar and peacock joints,— 
Tiines, that might shake ihe fame that Tristan got, 
And bring a doubt on perfect Launvelot. 

But leave we knighthood to the former part ; 
The tale I tell is of the human heart. 


The worst of Prinee Giovanni. as his bride 
Too quickly found was an ill-tempered pride. 
Bold, handsome, able if he chose to please, 
Punctual and right in common offices, 

He lost the sight of eonduet's only worth, 


“The seattering smiles on this uneasy earth, 


And on the strength of virtues of small weight, 
Claimed tow’rds himself the exercise of great. 
He kept no reckouing with his sweets and sours ;— 
He'd hold asullen countenance for hours, 

And then, if pleased to cheer himself a space, 
Look for the immediate rapture in your face, 

And wonder that acloud could still be there, 

How small soever, when his own was fair. 

Yet such is conscience,—so designed to keep 
Stern, central watch, though ail tliings else go sleep, 
And so much knowledge of one’s self there lies 
Cored. after all, in our complacencies, 

Thai uo suspicion would have touched him more, 
Than that of wanting on the generous score : 

He would have whelmed you with a weight of scorn, 
Beon proud at eve, inflox ble at morn, 

In short, ill-tempe red for a week to come, 
And ail to strike that desperate errour dumb. 
Taste had he, in a word, for high-turned merit, 
But not the paience, or the genial spirit ; 
And so he made, *twixt virtue and defect, 

A sort of fieree demand on your respect, 
Which, if assisted by his high degree, 

It gave him in some eyes a dignity, 

And struck a meaner difference in the many, 
Left him, at last, unloveable with any. 


From this complexion in the reigning brother, 
His younger birth perhaps had saved the other. 
Born to a homage less gratuitous, 

He learned to win a nobler for his house ; 

And both from habit and a genial heart, 

Without much trouble of the reasoning art, 
Found this the wisdom and the severe gn good,— 
To be, and make, as happy as he could. 
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Not that he saw, or thought he saw, beyond 

His general age. and could net be as fond 

Of wars and creeds as any of his race,— 

But most he loved a happy buman face ; 

And wheresoe’er his fine, frank eyes were thrown, 
He struck the looks he wished for with his own. 
His danger was, lest, feeling as he did, 

Too lichily he might leap o’er means forbid, 

And in some tempting hour lose sight of crime 
O’er some sweet face too happy tor the time ; 

But fears like these he never entertained, 

And had they crossed him, would have been disdained. 
Warm was his youth, *tis true—nor had been free 
From lighter loves,—but virtue reverenced he, 
And had been kept from men of pleasure’s cares 
By dint of feelings still more warm than theirs. 

So what but service leaped where’er he went! 
Was there a tilt-day or a tournament,— 

For welcome grace there rode not such another, 
Nor yet for stré ‘ngth, except his lordly brether, 


Was there a court-day, or a sparkiing feast, 
Or better still.—in my ideas, at least,— 
A summer pariy to the gree nwood shade, Be 
With lutes pre pared, and eloth on herb age laid, 
And ladies’ laughter coming tbreugh the 
tle was the rea adie st the blithest there; 
And inade the time so exquisitely pass 
With stories told with eibow on the grass, 
Or touched the musick in his turn so finely, | 
That all he did, they thought, was done divinely. | ee BE 
The manner in which Paulo’s love for her is daily in- oe 
creased, is thus described : 7 | 
Paulo, meantime, who ever since the day 2 LS | 
He saw her sweet looks bending o’er his way, 
Had stored them up, unconsciously, as graces “3 4 
By which to judge all other forms and faces, | baa 
Had learnt, I know not how, the secret snare, 8 ar 
Which gave her up, that evening, to his care. : ; he 
Some babbler. may-be, of old Guido’ s court, 
Or foolish friend had told him, half in Sport : \ r i 
But to his heart the fatal flattery went ; i is 
And grave he grew, and inwardly intent, Bi te 
And ran back, in his mind, with sudden n spring, inte 


Look, gesture, smile, speech, silence, every thing, 
Even what before had seemed indiffe rence, 

And read them over in another sense. 

Then would he blush with sudden self-disdain, 
To think how faneiful he was, and vain ; 

And with half angry, half regretful sigh, 

Tossing his chin, and feigning a free e ye, 

Breathe off, as’*twere, the idle tale, and look 
About hii for bis faleon or his book, 
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: Scorning that ever he should entertain 
' if | One thought that in the end might give his brother pain. 
Ea This start however came so often round,— 
i ae So often fell he in deep thought, and found 
Occasion to renew his carelessness, 
4erigg +e Yet every time the power grown less and less, 
That by degrees, half waried, half inelined, 
To the sweet struggling image he resigned ; 
“as 1 And merciy, as he thought, to make the best 
wh 4 Of what by foree would come about his breast. 
es ie Began to bend down bis adiniring eyes 
On all her touching looks and qualities, 
Terning their shapely sweetness every way, 
Till ‘twas his food and habit day by day, 
And she became companion of his thought ; 
| Silence her gentleness before him breug 
Society her sense, reading her books, 
Musick her voice, every sweet thing her looks, 
eR aye an Which sometimes seemed, when he sat fixed awhile, 
To steal beneath his eyes with upward smile: 
And did he stroll into some lonely place, 
Under the trees, upon the thick sofi grass, 
How charming, would he think, to see her here ; 
How heightened then, and perfect would appear 
The two divinest things this world has got, 
A lovely woman in a rural spot! 
it See We shall make one more extract, the duel between the 
Gee it”; brothers. Giovanni’s suspicions had been awakened ; Fran- 
cesca, ina troubled sleep, had uttered some broken phrases, 
wee eo which roused all his passion. He rose immediately, and 
sought his brother. 
The prince looked at her hastily ;—no more ; 
tao 2a He dresses, takes his sword, and through the door 
Goes, like a spirit, in the morn ng air ;— 
His squire awaked attends; and they repair, 
Silent as wonder, to his brother’s room :— 
fis squire calls him up too; and forth they come. 
The brothers meet,—Giovanni scarce in breath, 
ye Se a Yet firm and fieree, Paulo as pale as death. 
‘May ITrequest, sir,’ said the prince, and frowned, 
‘Your ear a moment in the tilting ground ?’ 
There, brother ” answered Paulo, with an air 
Surprised and shocked. Yes, brother,’ cried he, ‘ there. 
The word smote crushingly ; and paler still, 
He bowed, and moved his lips, as waiting on his will. 
wa. f ff AG Giovanni turned, and from the tower descending, 
| Rg 3 ge 7 The squires, with looks of sad surprise, attending, 
They issued forth in the moist-striking a'r, 
And toward the tilt-vard crossed a planted square. 
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*T was a fresh autumn dawn, vigorous and chill ; 
| The 'gitsome morning-star was sparkling still, 
Ere it turned in to neavén; and far away 
Appeared ihe streaky fingers of the day. 
An opeuing in the trees took Paulo’s eye, 
As, with lis brother, mutely he went by: 
It was a giimpse of the tall wooded mound, 
That screened Francesca’s favourite spo: of ground : 
Massy and dark in the clear twilight stood, 
As ina tngering sicep. the solemn wood ; 
And through Cie bowering arch, which Jed inside, 


He almost iane‘ed onee, that he deseriod 
A marble gleam where the pavition lay 
Starting he turped, and looked another way. 

Arrived, and the two squires withdrawn apart, ei: 
The prince spoke low, as with a labouring heart, tf par 
And said, ‘ Before you answer what you ean, 
‘] wish to tell yon, as a gentleman, | 
‘That what you may confess,’ (and as he spoke «eS ee 
Ilis voice with breathless and pale passion broke) hes 8 
Will implicate no person known to you, | ee 
More than disquiet in its sleep may do.’ 
Paulo's heart bled; he waved his hand, and bent 
His head a little in acknowledgment. 
‘Say then, sir, if you can,’ continued he, 
‘One word will do—you have not injured me : ae t a 
‘Tell me but so, and I shall bear the pain a oF 
‘Of having asked a question I disdain ;— ene wad 
‘But utter nothing, 1f not that one word; | 
‘And meet me this :’~—he stopped, and drew his sword. ae 
This poem should be read twice to form a just opinion of mm AY 
its merits; the unusual, and in many places, the awkward ane 
versification, will be apt to disgust the reader ; we found weet: 
more pleasure in the second perusal than the first. it con- m3} 
tains some exquisite expressions of sentiment, and many eae 
passages that shew an accurate and nice observation of the at 
most delicate emotions of the human heart; the author also | es a 
discovers a fine perception of harmony, in choosing the sea- ‘¢ aes 
sons and the picturesque circumstances of landscape, to ae 
accompany the joyous and painful feelings of the human 4 ey 
breast. Many persons bave judged that Lord Byron must ian 


possess a bad heart, because he delights in painting the bad 
and violent passions almost exclusively. By the same rule, 


Mr. Hunt should be presumed to have a most amiable Wl 
character, since he so frequently deseribes frankness, open- a 
ness, cheerfulness, &c. He does this almost to satiety ; Maas! y 
and there is a repetition of such description that becomes \' et 4 
Vol. WII. No. 8. 36 
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insipid. In the preface, he says he shall be satisfied if it 
meets “the perusal of ingenuous eyes, and be feit a litle by 
the hearts that look through them.’ In the poein are such 
lines as the following : 


“Of frank Esmeriald with his open face’’ 
‘ The poet looks out in bis earnest face”’ 

“In the frank lifting of his cordial eyes.’ 
‘‘ Breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out openly.” 


The same thought, with little variation, occurs too offen. 
Toujours perdrix.— 
In the preface, the author exhibits a seif-complacency m 
reviewing his efioris, that is very amusing; but leaves lille 
hope, that he wouid be willing to adinit the faults which dis- 
fizure the beauties of this poem. We do net kuow it he 
would not rank these imperfections among its merits. ‘There 
has been ample time for revision, since he laforms us thata 
part of it was written to cheer the long and tedious hours of 
lnprisonment,* and the poem must therefuie have been 
undertaken three years since. Ii may be useiul to noticea 
few of these faults for the benefit of those, who, on this side 
the Ailantick, may be disposed to adopt this manner; which 
has certainly much of the vaciness of old Eaglish poetry. 
In the first piace, there is a needless introduction of new, 
or Ousoete words, a practice which is sucha prevailing rage 
amoug the modern writers in Eagland. "This furbishing up 
of musty terins, ike pieces of antique armour to make a 
parade betore us, but poorly conceals the deficiency of 
discipline and skill, and will never pass ina review. We 
cannot overlook such words as the following, among many 
otuers: swirl, clipsome, wibedinned, svaling, (applied to 
a feather inthe bonnet) cored. An ancient word may now 
and then be introduced to advantage, as the helmet, and the 
Cuirvass have been borrowed from antiquity; but they will 
only answer for particular service, and should be made use 
of very spartugiy. The rhymes are extremely careless, for 
jastance, was and piss, was and grass occur, each of 
them twice, place and wrass, with several others as bad. 


* Mr. Hunt is of American origin; he and his brother are the pro- 
prictors of ihe asunday newspaper. They were condemn- 
ed to a heavy fine, and an imprisonment of two years in separate pris 
sons, for a libel op the Prince Regent of England. 
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The word and, is used vastly too much, in many instances 
where it would have been easy toavoid it. There are some 
couplets with a Hudibrastick kind of termination, that bor- 
ders on the ridiculous ; for instance, 


How placidly, yet fast, the days sueceeded 
With one who thought and felt so much as she did. 


We submit it to the judgment of the most lenient, if such 
lines as the following can be tolerated ? 


But what is of the most aecomplished air; 

Some with a drag dangling froin the cap’s crest. 
A lofty spirit the former was, and proud. 

And with adouble smile open the door. 

Better spent elsewhere and beneath his powers. 
HIlyacinth handsome with his clustering locks. 
Indeed the whole was leafy and it had 

A winding stream about clear and glad. 


Mr. Hunt’s attempt to give us these lines for poetry, is a 
more outrageous proceeding than any we recollect, since the 
time when the brown loaf was ordered to be taken as a leg 
of mutton; we protest against it.* In spite of these de- 
fects, we think that those who read it, with a willingness to 
perceive its beauties, will find that it possesses many. 


* Since writing these remarks, we have seen a notice of this poem in 
the Eclectick Review, in which there is a curious instance ef proefes- 
sional wariness; that Review is conducted by clergymen. In describ- 
ing the death of Francesca, he begins the account of her agony with 
these lines : 


O, who that feels one godlike spark within, 

Shall say that earthly suffering cancels not frail sin ? 
There lay she praying, upwardly intent, 

Like a fair statue on a monument, &e. 


The Reviewers, who speak handsomely of the poem, regret it should 
throw any doubts on the docfrine of ihe atonement. It may be that the 
author had some deep insidious design, in the passage in question; but 
we confess it would never have occurred to our dull apprebension : 
theologians ought not to forget, in their intercourse with the world, 
that it is not so learned as themselves; and that it is better, unless the 
intention be palpable, not to create dangers by their allusions, which 


would never have existed, if they had not interiered. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Abstract of metcorological observations for April and May, taken 
at Cambridge. By Professor Farrar. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 


74.M. 2P.M. 7P.M. 7A... OP. M 
Greatest 30.55 30.48 30.41 .. 85° 61° 
April. Mean =. 29.958 29.943 29.906 36.9 53.2 42.6 
Least 29.56 29.56 29.56 21 4] 29 


Greatest 30.38 30-41 30.37 66 81 63 
May. ( Mean 30.014 30.021 30.020 48.9 61.9 45.6 
Least 29.69 29.58 29.58 38 45 37 


April 1, a shower, with much thunder and lightning. 5th and 
6th, rain; llth and 12th, snow, about three inches; 20th, a little 
rain-—whole quantity of rain and snow reduced to water, 2°30 | 
inches. 

May 1,ashower; 11th, a shower, with thunder and lightning; 
12th, a violent storm; 22d, a shower, with thunder and light- 
ning; 25th and 26th, considerable rain—whole quantity of rain, 
5°48 inches. 

Mean state of the thermometer in April, avout 2 1-2 degrees 
below the average temperature of the month for the last 25 
years; that of May, 41-2 below. There have been only two 
years in which the month of May has been colder, than that of 
the present year, during the period above mentioned. “hese 
were 1793 and 1812. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK. 
Metecrological Journal for April. By Professor Cleaveland. 


Mean temperature from three observations each day, 42°56" 


Ditto maxima of heat and cold, 40.03 
Mean height of Barometer, 29.687 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do. 1.0] 
Rain and snow reduced to water 1.32 
On the 30th the range of the thermometer was 51° 

For May. 

Mean temperature from three observations each day, 50.53 
Ditto maxima of heat and cold, A7.94 
Mean height of Barometer, 29.789 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do. 890 
Rain, 4.153 


On the 7th and 21st, there was thunder, and on the former day 
it was accompanied with hail, the form of which was remarkable— 


{t was in hexangular pyramids, sometimes half an inch in length. 
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(‘Tue following article, copied from the Columbian Centinel, is 
a continuation by the same geulieman, of the communcation 
on the Spols on the Sun in our last number. ‘There seems 
very little hope of forming any satisfactory theory respect- 
ing these phenomena, with the very few data on which astrono- 
mers have to proceed. It is doubtful what effect {they may have 
on our Climate. ‘I'he spots however have been unusually nume- 
rous this season, and the weather has been remarkably cold, not 
only throughout the United States, but in Europe and in the 
West Lndies, at least in the Island of Cuba. The observation 
in the following paper, that the light of the Sun is less brilliant and 
dazzling than usual, is unquestionably well founded. We have 
remarked at ditferent times during the present season, on days 
when the sky was pertectly clear, that there was a degree of 
feebleness and dimness in the Sun’s rays, not unlike the effeet 
produced by a_ partial eclipse.—If the Sun should be tired 
of illuminating this gioomy little planet, and by extingiishing 
his light, leave us wholly in the dark, what would be the most 


valuable thing on this globe ? We shall thank any ingenious cor- 
respondent for an answer. | 


The account of the Spets on the Sun, republished in the Cen- 
TINEL Of Wednesday last, was written soon after the large spet 
appeared, which excited so much curiosity. ‘The Sun has been 
trequently examined since with good telescopes, and every un- 
common appearance carefully noted. ‘The targe spot, which 
was visible to the naked eye about the first of May, passed over 
the sun, and disappeared inthe usual manner. In about fourteen 
days after, a large spot was seen entering the eastern lim’ of the 
sun. it moved on and crossed the disk like the former, in the 
same direction, and apparently through the same regions. here 
is every reason to believe, that it was the same spot. ‘The time 
of its appearance and the place of its path, accord very well 
with such a supposition—lIts form, however, was materially dif 
ferent. At first it was a cluster, whose breadth was one half or 
one third of its length. On its return, it was drawn out like a 


string of beads, its length being an eighth part of the diameter 


of the Sun, and its breadth not more than one tenth of its length; 
but the individusl parts appeared to have the same general cha- 
racter. ‘They consisted of little black specks. encircled with 
shadows of considerable extent. In some parts entirely detached 
and insulated, in others apparently crowded together. ‘The 
whole space covered, it was judged, was nearly equal to that 
occupied by the cluster. But it was evidently growing less, the 
interruptions became more conspicuons, and it seemed to be 
resolving itself into several distinct portions. 

This spot, aceording to the regular rotation of the Sun, 
ought to have returned again about the 20th or 2ist of June. had 
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it continued without changing its place. Put no trace of it 
was to be found at this time. Oa the Ist of July,a large spot 
presented itself upon the eastern border of the Sun. Et was lone 
and narrow, and much broken. ‘The two ends were most con- 
spicuous. ‘The intermediate paris were faint. ‘Chey were com- 
posed chiefly of that dusky appearance, which surrounds a spot. 
—A few black specks were just distinguishable. After a few 
days, it was difficult to trace any connexion between the two 
extremities. ‘hey began to appear, like two independent spots. 
They have now disappeared behind the Sun. ‘There would be 
little doubt of this being a second return of the great spot, were 
it not, that it was about a week too late. Sucha retardation is 
not very easily reconciled with the received hypothesis. It is 
still more dificult to account for the uncommon character of the 
season, Without departing from Dr. Herscue’s views on this 
sunject. Hf the spots are occasioned by an abundance of fuel, 
we might expect an abundance of heat; but the season has been 
cold almost beyond example. The Sun’s rays, it has been 
frequently remarked, have not their usual power. "There ap- 
pears to be less intensity of light as well as heat. Vegetation 
is Janguid, and the fruits of the season, it is said, are without 
their accustomed flavour. Instead of growing warmer, as the 
spois become less, the weather has been growing relatively cold- 
er. The average state of the thermometer in May was about 
four and a half degrees below the mean temperature of the month; 
that of June wus six degrees; that of July, including the first 
fifteen days, about ten degrees below. ‘The summer hiiherto has 
been the coldest that has occurred for the last twenty-five years. 
It might be supposed, that the largest spots would eceasion a 
sensible diminution of the sun’s rays, by a diminution of the ra- 
diating surface. But the largest spot seareely amounted to a five 
hundreth part of the Sun’s disk, and the effect of a much ¢reater 
obscuration by the interposition of the Moon is very inconsidera- 
bie. It is hardly to be presumed, therefore, that so small a pro- 
portion of the Sun’s heating and illuminating pewer, as_ that 
which is indicated by the relative magnitude of a spot, would 
be capable of being observed. Besides, the alternation of cold 
and warm weather appears to have no connexion withthe appear- 
ance or disappearance of the spots, the mean heat during the first 
and last of May, when the sun was most obscured, was fifiy-two 
degrees and six tenths. ‘Nhe mean heat during the rest of the 
month, when the spot was on the other side of the sun, was fifty- 
one degrees, eight tenths. The mean heat, while the spot was 
visibie in June, was sixty-two degrees and four tenths. Mean 
heat during its absence sixty degrees. Mean heat of the first 
fourteen days of July, sixty-three degrees. ‘Uhe most remarka- 
ble succession of cold days was from the 4th tothe 1]th of June, 
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during which time there were only afew small spots. The very 

warm days also, which oceurred in June, were at a time when 

the large spots were invisible. We may exject more particular 

information on this subject from the venerable Dr. Hexsenen. 
Cambridge, July loth, 1816. 


Tlarnvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Bowdoin prize dissertations. ‘Three first prizes of thirty dol- 
lars each, and three second prizes of twenty dollars each, were 
offered in October last, for dissertations on either of sever: } sub- 
jects proposed; the candidates a3 usual to subscribe fictitious 
names to their productions, with their Aeademick standing sub- 
joined: the real names fo be in sealed papers. In July the 
prizes were adjudged as follows: 

A first premium to a Dissertation on the Christian doctrine 
of Paith, by Isaac Boy Lr, a senior Bachelor.— 

On the veciprocal influence of Literature and Morals, by 
Jonn G. Paurrey, a junior Bachelor. 

A Hissertation on the importance of Commerce, asa source of 
publick and private wealth, by Justin Wright CLARK, a senior 
sophister, 

Second premium to a Dissertation on the Hiad, by Henry 
BromrieLp Pearson, a seuior sophister. 

A Dissertation on the reciprocal influence of literature and 
morals. by GeorGre Bancrort, junior so; hister. 

A dissertation onthe liad, by Joun H. Wiikins,a sophomore. 


Theological Establishment. The subscribers to the Proposal 
for increasing the means for the education of Students in Divinity, 
and Candidates for the Ministry at the University, assembled on 
the 17th July, and formed a Society for the promotion of 'Theo- 
logical education at the University, with suitable officers, and five 
Trustees to act with the Corporation, in the appropriation of 
the funds. 

‘The extended Theoiogieat School will probably commence with 
the next College year, the instruction to be given by different 
professors and instructors already established at the University. 
With some addition to the fund, it will be in the power of the 
Board to institute another "Theological Professorship, with a par- 
ticular view to Resident Graduates studying divinity. 


Some gentleman of the Linnean Society have recently made 
an excursion to visit the mountains of New-Hampshire. They 
ascertained the height of the Menadnock to be 3450 feet, its 
summit Composed of micaceous sehistus. The Ascutney 3106 
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feet, its summit of Granite. The White Mountains 6230, the sum- 
mit of gneiss, the sides micaceous schistus. 'Vhe iimit of forest 
frees at ihe height of 4428 feet. These heights were ascer- 
tained by caleuiations of barometrical observations. Ba- 
rometer employed oa the Monadnock and the Ascutney was not 
in perfect order, and (hese measurements may therefore be sub- 
ject to some errour. ‘That empioyed on the White Mountains, 
was regulated with one kept ty Professor Farrar at Camoriige, 
and oa being compared with it on their return, it was found 
not tohave varied ai all. ‘Phis measurement therefore may be 
presumed to he nearly accurate. ‘They found few interesting 
miuerals, but discovered three or four new species of plans. An 
account of tue Monadaock t:as been published by Mr. Dena, in 
the last numer of the New-England Medical Journal; and we 
hope a particular account of the other mountains will be given 
to the publick. They found vegetation in Mosses to the very 
summit of the White Siountains. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

In the remarks respecting the Sandwich Islands in the fast 
number of your Review, there is an omission | wish you to have 
the goodness to supply. ‘wo Gentlemen are referred to as 
having made a contract with the King of those Islands, and in 
a note, their names are mentioned. ‘The reference should have 
been to three gentlemen, and the name of Captain Jonathan 
Windship is omitted. Tam the more anxious this accidental mis- 
take should be corrected, as the centlemin omitted, is the one, to 
whom the merit of the discovery of Sandal Wood at those Isiands, 
peculiarly belongs. 


Manufacturcr’s Ball. At the late annual Lincolnshire stuff 
Ball, which was instituted for the encouragement of that ma- 
nufacture, most of the ladies wore muslins. This is not much 
unlike the Barbers, who went to St. James’s some years ago to pe- 
tition his Majesty to wear a wig, and most of them actually ap- 
peared with their own hair dressed and powdered. 


Recerpt for making leather water proof. Mix together one 
quarter of a pound of tallow, three ounces of common turpentine, 
one ounce of shellack, and one ounce of bee’s wax. Muke the hocts 
or shoes perfectly dry (this is absolutely essential) and warm, and 
rub in this mix ure, as hot as possible, and repeat this operation 
every other day, for at least four times successively. 'The ar- 
ticles thus impregnated will be found perfectly water proof. 
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